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The Project Method of Teaching 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

[he various concepts closely related to the project are surveyed by 

the author with the idea of formulating an adequate definition of the 

term project as a basis for the further study of the project method 

The significance of the project in relation to problem, motive, reason 

ing, drill, and the curriculum is considered in detail 


Silent Reading 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. 


The aim of this study is to indicate practi able types of training by 
which habits of rapid and effective silent reading may be developed 


among pupils in grades above the primary. The methods have 
effected increases in speed of reading ranging from 25°, to 150 


without impairing comprehension. The widespread recognition of the 
value of training in silent reading will be sufficient to recommend the 
material to educators and to all who are interested in increasing thei 
reading efficiency. 


Mental Development and Education 
By M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, The University ot 


Wisconsin. 

This book deals with the way in which the individual normally responds 
at different periods in his development to typical life situations, and 
the manner in which he may utilize the materials of education to the 
greatest advantage. The non-technical treatment of the subject, the 
numerous illustrations, and the exercises which provide opportunity 
for original research make the book exceptionally well suited for the 
use of Normal Schools and Reading Circles. 


Write to the Macmillan office in your territory for a 
Complete Descriptive Catalog of Books on Education 
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SOME THINGS OF INTEREST TO 
PRESIDENTS OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES! 

Tus year, as last, the colleges have a 
large inerease in attendance and a conse- 
quent lack of funds. Some believe this in- 
crease in college attendance to be tempo- 
rary; that it is made up chiefly of those 
whose entrance into college was belated by 
the war. This may be true to some extent, 
but we may, I believe, expect constant and 
rapid increase in college attendance for a 
decade or two at least. Ten years from 
now the number of students in college will 
probably be fifty per cent. greater than it 
now is. 

There are many reasons for this. The 
demand for men and women of college 
training is much greater than before the 
war, and will, no doubt, continue to in- 
erease. Our life and industries are becom- 
ing much more complex than in the past. 
We are now the greatest creditor nation of 
the world, and we are rapidly becoming a 
great commercial nation as we have not 
been in the past. Our population has 
passed the hundred million mark. Our 
wealth increases with great rapidity. The 
need for large numbers of men and women 
with more preparation than can be gained 
in the elementary and secondary schools is 
recognized. 

Last year the United States produced two 
fifths of the manufactured goods of the 
world. $50,000.000.000 for the United 


1 Corrected from an informal address before the 
National Association of State Universities, No 


vember 13, 1920. 


States, $70,000,000,000 for the rest of the 
world. The proportion, no doubt, will con- 
tinue. This means large increase in indus- 
trial activities, and constant demand for 
the erection of new industrial plants. Agri- ' 
culture is becoming more scientific and 
country home life more intelligent. All the 
men and women who graduate from the 
agricultural colleges will find immediate 
demand for their services, however large 
the numbers may be. At the conference on 
education for highway engineering and 
highway transport held in Washington @ 
few months ago it was stated by a com- 
mittee of experts that there would be need 
for 500 new highway engineers every year 
for the next ten years. Another commit- 
tee of experts reported that the automotive 
industries and highway transport would 
need not less than 2,500 new college gradu- 
ates every year for the next ten years; a 
total of 5,000 highway engineers and 25,000 
persons prepared for service in the auto- 
motive industries and highway transport. 


As soon as conditions become more stable, 





there will be great industrial development 
in other countries, in China, in Russia, in 
the South American countries, in the newly 
formed states of central and eastern Eu 
rope. The trained men for the direction of 
these industries must come largely from 
the United States. The colleges and uni 
versities of other countries were practically 
deserted during the great war. In most 
countries few boys were prepared for col- 
lege during these years. China seems to be 
in the same stage of development in regard 
to the manufacture of cotton goods as the 
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southern states were thirty or forty years 
ago. The Chinese wish to buy mill ma- 
chinery from the United States and when 
they buy machinery they want trained men 
install it. They also 


to come with it and 


¢ 


depend upon them for the development of 


power to run the machinery. Similar con- 


ditions will soon prevail in Russia and 


probably in other countries. I have been 
recently informed that there seems now to 
be a beginning of highway construction in 
that the look to the 


United States for highway engineers. 


China, and Chinese 
Leadership in other things than agricul- 
ture, industries and commerce is coming to 
us. We are beginning to feel the obliga- 
tion to take the lead in scientifie investiga- 
tion, in art and literature, in architecture, 
in sculpture, and in other fine arts. Other 
countries expect us to take this leadership. 
Recently a great teacher of architecture in 
Paris said to an American student ‘‘We 
look to America for new things in archi- 
tecture.’’ (Only a few months ago, an emi- 
nent French educator said to me ‘‘ We look 
to America for leadership in education, and 
for leadership in working out the problems 
of education for democracy.’ 
We are en- 
tering on a new stage of development, a 
In this 


Our pioneer days are past. 


new period in our life and history. 
period there will be opportunity and de- 
mand for very large numbers of men and 
women of the highest and best training. 
Another reason that must be taken into 
consideration is the large increase in the 
number of boys and girls graduating from 
the high schools. It is from these that the 
colleges draw. There was a time when the 
number of men and women who could go to 
college was very limited. Preparation for 
college could be had only in private pre- 
paratory schools, and only those who had 
money enough and felt the obligation sent 
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schor ls, 


their sons and daughters to these 
There were few public high schools and 
those few did not feel the obligation of pre- 
paring their students for college entrance. 
Probably the most remarkable thing in all 
our educational history has been the devel 
opment of the public high school. There are 
this year approximately five times as many 
boys and girls in the publie high schools 
of the United States as there were twenty 
years ago, and these boys and girls come 
from all classes of society. They are in- 


terested in agriculture, in the industries, 
in commerce, in the professions, in scien- 
tific investigations, in art, in literature and 
in civic and political life. Economie condi- 
tions have improved to such an extent that 
much larger numbers of parents are now 
able to pay the expenses of their sons and 
daughters in college for two, three or four 
years. The increment of increase in high- 
school attendance grows larger from year 
We are 


high-school 


approaching the period 
This 


large increase in the number of boys and 


to year. 
of universal education. 
girls graduating from the high school and 
the improved economic conditions will re- 
sult in much larger college enrollment. 
Much larger amounts of money will be 
needed for the support of the colleges, the 
The 


state universities, and the colleges of agri- 


universities and technical schools. 
culture and mechanic arts will need larger 
appropriations; private institutions larger 
endowments. The equipment must be en- 
larged. The number of professors and in- 
structors must be multiplied. These must 
be paid much larger salaries than they have 
been paid in the past. Recently, an inter- 
esting list has been published of professors 
and instructors who have left colleges and 
universities for other employment, usually 


at salaries from fifty to four or five hun- 





. i 
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dred per cent. larger than they were for- 
merly receiving. 

Reports coming to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicate that many state-supported 
universities and colleges have not admitted 
all the students that have applied. One 
state college reported, as early as August, 
that it had turned away 1,100 applicants. 
That school is supported by taxes of all the 
people of the state. fi submit that any in- 
stitution thus supported has no more right 
to refuse to admit young men and women 
prepared to enter and profit by its work 
than a loeal high school or district elemen- 
tary school has to turn away the children 
of men and women who pay taxes for the 
support of the public schools.J Nor can a 
state afford to refuse opportunity to any 
who are willing to pay the price for prepa- 
ration for higher, finer and better service 
to society, state and nation. 

Not only must there be larger appropria- 
tions and endowments for these institutions 
of higher learning; we must learn greater 
economy in their support and manage- 
ment, and many economies are possible. 
Almost everywhere the lower college classes 
are overcrowded. In many institutions the 
enrollment in the junior and senior classes 
is comparatively small, in many so small 
that the cost of instruction in these classes 
is out of all proportion to the cost of in- 
struction in the lower classes. Until re- 
cently, all colleges attempted to give the 
full four years of instruction regardless of 
the adequacy of their equipment and the 
size of their income. The movement for the 
establishment of junior colleges should be 
welcomed and accelerated. The junior col- 
leges are of two kinds, those which are es- 
tablished as integral parts of the public 
high-school systems and those which are 
made by a transformation of colleges al- 
ready in existence. Of both kinds there 
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are approximately 100 in the United States. 
I am much interested in both, but partic- 
ularly in the transformation of four-year 
colleges which are unable to do effectively 
the full four years’ college work. There 
are approximately 250 colleges in the 
United States, which might well cease to 
give instruction in the junior and senior 
years, and concentrate all of their means 
of men, money and equipment on doing in 
the largest and most effective way possible 
the work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. Standards of admission in these 
schools should be the same as to other ¢ol- 
leges. Experience is already showing that 
the attendance in the first two college years 
of such institutions will be much larger 
than was the total attendance in the four 
college years. This tends to relieve the 
overcrowding in the first two years of the 
larger colleges and universities. There are 
now many such institutions in which the 
number of freshmen is so great as to prac- 
tically create a mob. Many of the smaller 
institutions are spending two thirds or 
more of their income on a third or less of 
their students in the higher classes. It will 
cost much less to teach these students in 
the higher classes of the larger and better 
equipped schools and the money thus saved 
can be better used in teaching students 
more effectively than they can be taught in 
the overcrowded classes of the larger 
schools. 

I have recently had made in the Bureau 
of Education a list of all colleges in the 
United States, showing their income, the 
number of students enrolled and the per 
capita cost of teaching. It is interesting to 
see the variation in cost from $75 to $750. 

Many other economies in education are 
possible. We should find and practise as 
many of them as possible. I am therefore 
interested in the matter which you discussed 
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this morning—a proper study of the state 
supported colleges and universities, the 
work they do, their relation to the high 
schools and to other colleges in the state, 
their part in the preparation of teachers, 
their relation to the normal schools, addi 
tions and changes necessary to enable them 
to adapt their work to the rapidly chang 
ing conditions and needs of society. 

As presidents of state universities, you 
are interested in all parts of the public- 
school systems of your state. Just now 
heavy obligations rest upon you. The pub- 
lie-school system in almost all states has 
reached a crisis; in many places there is 
danger of it breaking down. The crisis 
consists in this: that whereas in the past 
although we paid comparatively low salar- 
ies to all teachers in the publie schools our 
habit of paying to beginners and teachers 
without professional preparation about as 
much as we paid to those with more experi- 
ence and preparation, and the economic 
conditions and demands of professional life 
made it possible for us to bring into the ele- 
mentary and secondary publie schools for a 
few years at least men and women of the 
best native ability, those who later became 
great homemakers, leaders in society, suc- 
cessful engineers, lawyers, physicians, edi- 
tors, captains of industry, statesmen. 
Many of these were young men and women 
of fine culture and some had good general 
education. They remained in the schools 
for two, three or four years while waiting 
to grow old enough to be permitted to do 
other things, such as the practise of medi- 
cine or law, to attain the maturity neces- 
sary to begin real preparation for other 
professions, to earn the money necessary 
for their education for these other profes- 
sions or occupations or to get a little money 
to start in business. They had no profes- 


sional preparation and no definite knowl- 


edge of teaching, yet it was good for boys 
and girls to come into contact with them 
hecause of their general education, their 
culture and their personal character. 

But these things have passed away. Eco 
nomic conditions now make it possible for 
most of those who expect to enter other 
professions to go to college and ret their 
preparation at once. The fact that high 
school education and two or more years in 
college are demanded as a prerequisite to 
professional training makes it necessary 
for them to remain in school continuously 
and not to stop by the way to teach. If 
they must earn money to continue their 
education for other work, they can earn 
much more quickly in other occupations 
which are less irksome. For these reasons 
we may not expect again to have as teachers 
for short periods in our schools so many 
young men and women of good native abil- 
ity and fine culture. We must on the other 
hand make up our minds to be content with 
a rapidly shifting group of persons of 
mediocre ability and less, and left overs of 
these who have not enough energy, self-con- 
fidence and initiative to induce them to 
leave the schools with their poor pay and 
take their chances in other professions and 
occupations. The more academic and pro- 
fessional preparation we demand of teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondary schools 
the fewer men and women of good native 
ability and of positive and aggressive char- 
acter may we expect to have, unless there 
are large increases in the pay of teachers. 
We have come to the parting of the ways. 
We must rise to a much higher plane, de- 
mand adequate preparation of teachers, pay 
them much higher salaries and so adjust 
their pay as to recognize proven ability and 
to induce the best teachers to stay until and 
after they have gained the power and skill 
that can come only from intelligent experi- 


- mean * 
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ence, or we must make up our minds to be 

yntent with teachers of mediocre ability 
and negative character. To induce men 
and women of the best native ability and of 
fine culture to enter teaching as a profession 
we shall have to pay teachers about as much 
as such men and women may expect to make 
in other professions demanding the same 
amount of preparation, requiring the same 
amount of labor and involving the same 
amount of responsibility. 

We shall have to pay teachers three or 
four times as much as we have paid in the 
past. The average salary of elementary 
and high-school teachers in city and coun- 
try is now about $750. The average will 
have to be $2,000 at least. Instead of six 
hundred millions of dollars for teachers’ 
salaries we shall have to pay approximately 
two billions of dollars. Other costs of 
school may not increase quite so much, but 
the total eost of elementary and secondary 
schools must soon approximate two and one 
half billions of dollars annually, and the 
cost of all schools three billions. 

Presidents of state universities should 
take the lead in showing the people of their 
states that education, elementary, second- 
ary and higher, is not an expense but an 
investment that will give power to produce 
wealth to carry other burdens which we 
must carry at this time. Federal taxes for 
the expenses of war were nearly six bil- 
lions of dollars last year, nine times as 
much as we are paying to all school teach- 
ers in the United States in elementary, 
secondary and higher schools. There is 
also demand for large appropriations for 
building highways and for many other 
purposes. In making campaigns for in- 
ereased school funds and for larger appro- 
priations for higher education it is neces- 
sary to convince the people and their rep- 


resentatives in tax-levying bodies that they 


ean carry these burdens without impover- 
ishing themselves, and that these burdens 
will only tend to make other burdens 
lighter. Such a campaign and such teach- 
ing is now needed in all parts of the cour 
try, in every state in the union, 

There are only three factors in the pro 
duction of wealth and wealtl 
power of the people in any nation, state or 
community. These are the natural re- 
sources of the country, the native ability 
of the people, and education. The first tw 
factors are practically unchangeable. Nat 
ural resources can not be increased except 
as the intelligence and skill of the people 
may help them to lay hold of the natural 
resources of other countries or sections 
than that in which they live. Native abil- 
ity of people can be changed only very 
slowly. The only changeable factor is 
that of education. The one fundamental 
thing which we can do to increase wealth 
and the wealth-producing power is to in- 
erease the quantity of education and 
change its quality so as to make it take hold 
more closely on the life the people live and 
the work they do. We may do many sec- 
ondary things for the increase of wealth. 
We may build roads, develop water power, 
establish industrial plants and invent lab- 
or-saving machinery, provided we have the 
knowledge and the skill. But these second- 
ary agencies depend upon the primary 
agency of education. 

The universities over which you preside 
should teach the people these things and 
should persuade them to better support of 
schools of all kinds and grades. 

Our public-school system, including ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher schools, 
is our greatest cooperative enterprise. 
Through it, in theory at least, all pay in 
proportion to their ability regardless of 
their wealth, in order that all may have, 
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regardless of their poverty and all other 
conditions, as nearly as possible full and 
equal opportunity for the education which 
makes for individual development and cul- 
ture, for industrial and economic efficiency, 
for the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 
P. P. CLAXTON 
U. 8S. Bureau or EDUCATION 
THE SOCIALISTS ON EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Tue discussion which proceeds under the 
heading of socialism is so highly diversified 
and the changes in it so persistent that a 
definition of the term offers unusual diffi- 
culties, even to the professional students 
of the subject.’ A practical description of 
its present meaning is outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement from the pen of a con- 
temporary non-socialist : 
at least surmise what socialism will 
We should have 


the combined arteries of transportation, the mines, 


we may 
do to us if it proves victorious, 


shipping, factories, milling, meat packers, bakeries 
—indeed everything in the way of greater industry 
all run as we carry on the Post Office in which no 
For no individual is 
Now 


if all this comes about, we shall be living under a 


one of us can invest a penny. 


there any chance for profit or for interest. 


system to which the word socialism would properly 
apply. It would so apply even if a good deal of 
small farming and small industry still went on 
with individual appropriation of profits and in- 
terest. ... 

If, on the other hand, one believes that however 
much is run by the State or ‘‘community-unit,’’ 
there will be enormous developments of strictly 
private industry and land culture still with interest 
and profits ;—believes, moreover, that this free com- 
petition outside the socialist and political control 
will be necessary for industrial growth, as it will 
be to keep a burocratic state efficient and on its 


1See, for instance, a symposium led by John 
Martin (‘‘An Attempt to Define Socialism’’), 
American Economic Association, 


347-367. 


Procee dings of 
1911, pp. 
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good behavior, he may legitimately decline to class 


himself as socialist.? 

It will be observed that the criterion of 
socialism used in this quotation is that of 
collectivism in industrial organization, and 
this is undoubtedly the meaning the word 
has, in one shape or another, not only in 
the popular mind but with most students 
and commentators. We have to 
however, that this is not the criterion em- 
phasized by the more critical socialists. 
Spargo says, for instance, that ‘‘the objec- 
tive of the Socialist movement is not so 
much the establishment of a form of eco- 


notice, 


nomic organization as the realization of cer- 
tain social relations, a state of equal oppor- 
tunity in which no individual will have the 
power to exploit the labor and needs of 
other individuals.’’* And this is likewise 
the test applied by Walling, as is evident 
from the following: 


At the bottom Socialism calls for the abolition of 


hereditary privilege. At the bottom, then, it is 
identical with democracy, especially as it has been 
America. In this under 


understood in country, 


Jefferson and Lincoln, and during the whole pioneer 
period, we all believed in equal opportunity—at 
least for the young. ... 

Now all inheritance may be abolished and hered- 
itary privilege may remain; for parents may use 
capital accumulated in their lifetime to give their 
children advantages over other children. Private 
capital may even be abolished (or reduced to a 
minimum) and hereditary privilege may remain; 
for better-paid parents may use their incomes to 
give their children advantages over other children. 

. And their chief privilege is not that they will 
receive higher incomes, for these they may wholly 
or largely earn, but that they will use their incomes 
to give their children advantages over other chil- 
dren. And so it will happen that these children 
will, in turn, receive far the larger part of the 
higher incomes—a larger part than their merit 
would justify. Free competition between individ- 
uals, like equal opportunity, and the abolition of 


2 Brooks, John Graham, ‘‘Labor’s Challenge to 
the Social Order,’’ 1920, p. 176. 
8‘ Applied Socialism,’’ 1912, p. 139. 
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With this reference to the matter of defi- 
nition, we may pass to a consideration of 
those issues which, in the mind of the so- 
cialist, bear most nearly upon the realiza- 
tion of this ideal of equal opportunity. 
We are thus confronted at once with the 
doctrine of the ‘‘class-struggie,’’ perhaps 
the chief contribution to modern socialism 
of the Marxian or so-called scientific tradi- 
tion. It is of course by no means true that 
the socialism of to-day is wholly founded 
upon the teachings of Marx and Engels. 
It is notably not so with the Fabian type 
of socialism,’ and it is equally untrue of 
Christian Socialism. Nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the economist Simkhovitch, pres- 
ent-day political socialism is in the main 
more or less Marxian, in spite of wide dif- 
ferences of construction.* Of the place of 
the doctrine in question in the Marxian sys- 
tem of ideas this student writes: 


Of all the doctrines of Marx no one perhaps 
grates so much upon American feeling as his doc- 
trine of class struggle. All that is broadly Ameri- 
can—the memory of the past, the theory of gov- 
ernment, the democratic ideal and the energetic 
personal outlook—seems to rebel against such an 
interpretation of society. Yet this is a conception 
which permeates the whole Marxian system. All 
the doctrines which we have thus far examined are 
from a certain viewpoint but scaffoldings for the 
elass-struggle doctrine. We must, therefore, en- 
deavor to understand and criticize this doctrine 
despite disinclination and apart from precon- 
eeption.7 


The author proceeds, through two inter- 
esting chapters, to show the forerunners of 
Marx in the formulation of this doctrine, 
to indicate its place in the Marxian system, 


4 ‘*Progressivism and After,’’ 1914, pp. 319, 320, 

5 Pease, E. R., ‘‘The History of the Fabian So- 
ciety,’’ 1916, 

*‘*Marxism Versus Socialism,’’ 1913, p. v. 

T Op. cit., p. 148. 
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and to express his own views regarding it. 
It is interesting to note that one of these 
forerunners was no other than our own 
Madison who wrote as follows in the tenth 


number of the Federalist: 


From the protection f different and unequal 
faculties of acquiring property, the possession of 
different degrees and kinds of property immed 


ately results; and from the influence of these on 
the sentiments and views of the respective pro 
prietors, ensues a division of the society into dif 
ferent interests and parties. . . . Those who hold 
and those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society. Those who are 
ereditors and those who are debtors fall under a 
like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufac 
turing interest, a moneyed interest, with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes 
actuated by different sentiments and views. 

Either the existence of the same passion or interest 
in a majority at the same time must be prevented, 
or the majority, having such coexistent passion or 
interest, must be rendered, by their number and 
local situation, unable to concert and carry into 
effect schemes of oppression. If the impulse and 
the opportunity be suffered to coincide, we well 
know that neither moral nor religious motives can 


be relied on as an adequate control.§ 


Marx’s own application of the doctrine 
obtaining at the time of the Communist 
Manifesto (1848) lead him to make a fore- 
east which Simkhovitch represents as fol- 
lows: 


The concentration of industry leads to a concen- 
tration of capital, which, while gradually narrow 
ing the capitalist class to a small circle of finan- 
cial aud industrial magnates, pushes the middle 
elass—artisans, shop-keepers and farmers—into the 
ranks of wage-earners. The continuous develop- 
ment and frequent revolution of technique make 
production more and more independent of the 
workingman’s skill and physical strength. Im- 
proved machinery displaces labor and makes it 
possible to substitute unskilled for skilled labor, 
child labor for adult labor. These changes increase 
the reserve army of the unemployed and make the 
living conditions of the employed more and more 


8 Op, cit., pp. 163, 164. 
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precarious The growing misery of the working 
class increasingly accentuates and embitters the 
raging class struggle.9 


Now students of economic history since 
the time this forecast was made have abun- 
dantly shown that it has not only not been 
realized but in many respects runs contrary 
to the actual course of events. The classes 
other than the great capitalists and the 
wage-earners show no signs of disappearing 
and continue to compose the majority of 
civilized populations. Neither is misery in- 
creasing but, on the contrary, well-being is 
being more widely distributed. Orthodox 
Marxians have been, therefore, compelled 
to shift ground and have done this in a 
variety of ways that need not detain us. 
The more progressive socialists concede the 
essential collapse of the Marxian forecast 
and substitute others more in consonance 
with the shall 


What remain as the substantial objects of 


known facts, as we see. 
interest in connection with the doctrine of 
the class struggle are, first, the degree of 
truth that still resides in the concept of 
class competition as a method of social evo- 
lution, and, second, the actual distribution 
of classes as these currently exist in a so- 
ciety such as our own. 

With reference to the first point we have 
no recourse other than to the views of ac- 
credited scientists, and among these to 
those few who have given special study to 
the matter. We have already noted’® that 
the existence of classes is taken for granted 
The 


assumption that these classes are in con- 


by the economists, broadly speaking. 


stant struggle for economic advantage is 
not so generally made, although the wide 
prevalence of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and 
the whole array of militant instrumentali- 


9 Op. cit., pp. 147, 148. 
10In an earlier article in this journal, Dec. 4, 


1920, 


. 
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ties of modern industry might seem to make 


the question a somewhat academic one. 


The views indicated in the excerpts follow- 


ing are probably representative of this un- 


settled field of diseussion. The first is 
from Simkhoviteh: 
. groups having similar sources of revenue 


and conscious of similar or identical economic in 
terests may be called social classes. Of course a 
class does not exist in flesh and blood, any more 
than the ‘‘ordo felis’’ of the zoological text-books,. 
The social class is an ideal body of economic 
men . it represents a community of interests. 
.. + In real life, regarded in all its aspects, a class 
is something quite different from the definition. 
There is national solidarity, there is human solidar 
ity, there are a thousand and one cross-sectional 
solidarities and loyalties, all of which are ignored 
in our class definition... . 
In modern representative government every pro- 
posed tax and every proposed law is disputed by 
These disputes 


may be called class struggles, but they are struggles 


the interests which will be affected. 
of a different character. They are not revolution 
ary, they are not pushed to the point of antagoniz 
ing all other interests; and in these struggles there 
gradually develops an appreciation of the various 


interests and. of their actual power.11 


An authority on the history of economic 


institutions, the German economist Som- 


bart, expresses himself as follows: 


Modern society may be regarded as an artificial 
mixture of many social classes; it is made up of 
groups of individuals whose homogeneity arises 
from the fact that they have a common interest in 
Member- 
ship of a social class has a twofold influence. On 
the one hand, the thoughts and feelings of the in- 
dividuals who form the class have a tendency to 


one and the same economic system... . 


similarity, since outer circumstances influence them 
in much the same Gradually, therefore, a 
specific view of life becomes current among them. 
. . On the other hand, membership of a social 
class produces a common resolution to maintain the 
standpoint of the class and its economic position, 
and produces what may be called class interests. 
. Of course, it is conceivable that the stand- 
point of one class need not positively clash with 
But it is conceivable only 


way. 


the interests of another. 


11 Op. cit., pp- 199, 214. 











rue 





the long run it is impos- 


Must there really be struggle? Is there no hope 
that the social classes will give up such of their 
claims as stand in the way of other classes, whether 
it be out of their love for humanity, or for pity’s 
sake, or because they place the common cause above 
the cause of their own class? It is difficult to say. 
There is no more scientific proof for the one view 
than for the other, for in the last resort it depends 
on the personal feelings of each individual, There 
is, however, this to be said in support of the view 
of Marx, that history knows of no case where a 
class has freely given up the rights which it re 
garded as belonging to itself. ... On the other 
hand, there are innumerable examples in history 
where some reform or other was commenced by 
benevolent philanthropists—perhaps by some high- 
minded public servant—only to be soon shattered 
against the iron wall which guarded the threatened 
interests of the class in power. There are cer- 
tainly cases on record where influential individuals 
did this; but of classes as a whole there is none 
If that is so, then indeed there is no other conclu 


sion than the words of the poet, ‘‘the strong alone 


In the leading article of a symposium de- 
voted to the question ‘*Is the class conflict 
in America growing and is it inevitable,’’ 
the American economist, John R. Commons, 
emphasizes the role of the disinterested 
public—which he finds to outweigh numer- 
cally the classes engaged in industrial war- 
fare in this country—in serving as jury 
between the contending factions, and looks 
to a gradual settlement of disputed issues 
by the pressure of this element in the direc- 
tion of justice through the exercise of the 
franchise. Still, this authority urges that 
only harm follows from denying the exist- 
ence of class struggle: 

only in those countries where the class 
struggle is recognized as such, and where the gov 
ernment has been organized in such a way as to 
give hope of fair play and justice to all the dif- 
ferent class interests, is it possible to have this 
motive of patriotism which looks out for the gen- 

12 ** Socialism and the Social Movement’’ (trans- 
lation), 1909, pp. 58, 59. 
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eral welfare Failure to recognize the class 
struggle and to make a place for it means despot- 
ism of one class over the others, It is to the inter- 
est of the dominant class to refuse to recog 

this struggle, and the economist who refuses to 
recognize it is playing into their hands, He is 
preparing the way for their despotic rule, and that 


means the crushing out of the spirit of patriotism 
in the excluded classes.13 

In this passage Commons gives expres- 
sion to what the economist Hoxie character- 
ized as the ‘‘progressive-uplift’’ theory of 
social relations, which he set over against 
three other theories: (7) that of the clas- 
sical economist and businessman (which 
postulates the rational individual as the 
unit of society : TL that of Marxian so- 
cialism (which postulates classes and a class 
war culminating in a socialist common- 
wealth in which classes will be abolished) ; 
(77) that of Professor Veblen (which, 
Hoxie Says, postulates classes, class struggle, 
and class standards of equity and right as 
inevitable social institutions, leaving no 
place for universal standards of right or 
wrong, good or bad, to which issues ean be 
referred for solution). Two of the as- 


sumptions of the progressive-uplift theory 


“ ] ] 
Hoxie aeciares to he hese 
That inereased knowl ig i i jnereased ssocia 
tion of individuals and classes will prod ! 
creased understat g. sympathy and hart f 
viewpoint. That a strong social group is capable 
of freeing itself from class interest and bias, of 
‘‘Labor and Administration,’’ 1913, 54. 


The symposium alluded to appeared in the Ameri- 


can Journal of Sociology for May, 1908 Pro 
fessor Commons’s part is reprinted in the book 
just cited. For a recent discussion by a sociolo 
gist, see Ross, ‘‘Principles of Sociology,’’ 1920 
Chaps. XVIII., and XXVI.-XXX.., firat published 
in the journal mentioned, Vols, 22, 2 See also 


Schmoller on ‘‘Class Conflicts in General,’’ tbid., 
Vol. 20, pp. 504—628: Cooley, ‘‘Social Organiza- 
tion,’’ 1909; Small, ‘‘General Sociology,’’ Index 
A representative socialist account, with references, 
is that of Laidler, ‘‘Socialism in Thought and Ae 


tion,’’ 1920. 








LOO 
knowing what right, justice and welfare are for all 
society, and of thus standing as an impartial 
arbiter between warring classes,14 
Hoxie follows with many pertinent 


aueries as to the tenability of this theory, 
among which one finds these: 


When there is a real fundamental difference of 
interest, can there be any ... social justice, any 


Where would 


Is there any such class as 


social standards of right or wrong? 
they 
consumers, the public, the people? 


come from?... 
all con 


Are not 
sumers producers with producers’ interests, allying 
them to one or the other group. 

This writer is aware of the possibility 
that there may be some issues so profound 
as to divide all classes and to leave no pub- 
lic to mediate: ‘‘ But in respect to any spe- 
cific issue, such as wages or hours in a par- 
ticular industry, are the 
lined up, and are those lined up usually a 


elasses_ solidly 


social majority?’’ he asks. 

The apparent impossibility of a constructive so 
cial program comes from looking at the situation, 
as a whole, with a hidden assumption of class view- 
point unconnected with specific questions, and from 
assuming that standards of right and justice must 
be absolute. 

The part of the public may be then, to set up 
minima and maxima, in terms of this third party 
conception of justice leaving the warring groups 
to fight out the contest according to socially toler- 
able rules of the game, these again to be rules of 
the public. 

Generalizing at this point we are prob- 
ably justified in saying that those students 
who seem best qualified to express authori- 
tative judgments upon the class struggle 
show no disposition to question its reality; 
they find little or no evidence from history 
of the voluntary relinquishment of class 
privileges; the more sanguine among them 
are hopeful of a mollification of struggle in 


14‘* Trade Unionism in the United States,’’ 


1917, p. 368. The entire chapter (XIV.) is of in- 
terest. Compare Small’s treatment of cooperation 


and compromise, ‘‘General Sociology,’’ Index. 
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the future from an increasing influence 
an intelligent and detached group which, 
in special issues not too fundamental to in- 
volve all classes, may compel recognition of 
general principles of right. 

**the 
in the 


The class struggle is associated with 
economic interpretation of history’’ 
formulation, the 
garded as the basal ideas of the system. 


Marxian two being re- 
This latter concept in its extreme original 
form assigned to the material conditions of 
living—the mechanical processes of produc- 
tion and exchange—a preeminent, not to 
say an omnipotent, role in moulding the in- 
stitutions of societies and the corresponding 
The class struggle is 
integral to this conception, for the all-com- 
pelling foree of economic necessity divides 


social habits of men. 


the interests of men in any economic sys- 
tem and so gives rise to class competition. 
As a **the of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of 


consequence history 


class struggles’’—in the words of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

It would follow that in so far as this 
theory of history finds support from the 
accredited historians and social scientists 
its evidence has to be regarded as yielding 
additional support to the doctrine of the 
class struggle. It will be impossible to 
undertake here a report of the standing of 
this interpretation of history. It has re- 
ceived from many economists and sociolo- 
gists substantial endorsement, if qualifica- 
tions of one sort or another be allowed for. 
Among the sociologists, notably the social 
psychologists, there is a marked tendency 
to place the economic motives in history in 
due relation to the other original propensi- 
ties of human nature and to assign to all 
of these a proportionate share in the moti- 
vation of history. Still, when all proper 
allowance has been made for the effect of 
nature, as contrasted with 


total human 














bee 


those elements of it which may be justly 
characterized as ‘‘economic,’’ the persistent 
directive influence of the latter in the af- 
fairs of men are not greatly diminished in 
the corrected and revised formulations of 
the students of the matter. As for the his- 
torians a recent socialist account of the 
status of the theory probably asserts cor- 
rectly that it is ‘‘now accepted with certain 
modifications by a growing proportion of 
leading historians.’” 

The expression ‘‘social stratification’’ 
designates the fact of persistence of family 
economie condition from generation to 
generation, or as the socialist would say, 
the persistence of membership in a class. 
The socialist description of this stratifica- 
tion differs from that of the economists by 
imputing to it a dynamic character, that is 
to say, by importing into it the idea of 
class struggle. The resulting picture, then, 
takes some such form as that given it by 
Lowes Dickensen in his political dialogue, 
from which these sentences are taken: 

Martin: . . . Modern society, as I see it, from 
top to bottom, is a descending heirarchy of oli- 
garchiec groups, each with its own peculiar privi 
leges, for which it fights and by which it lives. 
I image society as a pyramid, broadening down 
from its apex in a series of steps, each cut off 
from the one above, not indeed by an impassable 
barrier, but by a height which it requires a con- 
siderable degree of athleticism to scale; and on 
each step, crowded together, a fighting, trampling 
mob of desperate men, bent, every one, on en- 
larging his own space and making room for his 


, 


15 Laidler, ‘‘Socialism in Thought and Action,’ 
1920, p. 60. The footnotes of this account refer to 
important discussions bearing upon the theory. 
See, for a general treatment, with references, Todd, 
‘*Theories of Social Progress,’’ 1918, Chaps. XIV., 
XV. Also Simkhovitch, op. cit.; Croce, ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Materialism and the Economies of Karl 
Marx’’ (trans.), the last of more interest to crit- 
ieal students. The attitude of the social psycholo- 
gists is indicated by Ellwood, ‘‘Introduction to 
Social Psychology,’’ 1917, Chap, XIII. 
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children, under penalty, if he fails, that he or they 


will be thrust down to the step below, and per- 


haps, through all the degrees, to the very bottom 

. to maintain and to raise the standard of liv 
ing of their class is the chief object, and to narrow 
the gate by which outsiders try to hustle in, by 
limiting the number of people who can obtain the 
requisite training, and in any other way that may 
be possible diminishing competition 

Stuart: How violent you philosophers are! I 
hardly recognize in your description the decent 
orderly society in which we all live. 

Martin: Nothing is harder to perceive than the 
element one breathes. .. .16 

Having dealt with the first point of the 
two noted as of persisting interest in the 
Marxian formulation, that is to say, the 
degree of truth in the notion of class 
struggle and its implication for social 
stratification, Wwe may pass to a notice of 
the second, relating to the socialist cone p 
tion of the existing social classes in mod 
ern societies. We have first to observe 
that, preoccupied as they have been with 
the Marxian anticipation of a gradual di- 
vision of modern societies into a simple dis- 
tinction between great capitalists and wag: 
earners—preparing the way for the final 
overthrow of the former by the latter—the 
more orthodox socialists have been espe- 
cially interested in surveying the existing 
social groups with reference to their availa 
bility as recruiting grounds for this grand 
contest. But since the actual facts, as we 
have noted, offer so little support for the 
expectation of such a simple classification, 
we shall choose as a more plausible descrip 
tion that of Walling, whose views are not 
only those of a socialist but of an original 
and independent critic as well. This se- 
lection has the additional advantage of be- 
ing associated with what appears to be an 
unusually elaborate socialist treatment of 
educational opportunity. Walling’s ar- 
rangement of existing social classes fol- 


1¢ ‘“ Justice and Liberty,’’ 1909, pp. 29, 30, 
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lows, so far as the present writer is able to 
understand it from the somewhat unsyste- 
1 


matie treatment ‘*Progressivism and 


After,’’ 1914 


I. The Large Capitalists, in two groups: 
(a) Multimillionaires, large land-holders 
and speculators, monopolists, corpo 
rations and trusts of the first magni 


tude. 
(b) Middle group of capitalists, ‘‘the 
would-be competitors of the first 


group,’’ corporations of second mag- 
nitude, the moderately wealthy. 
Both together own perhaps a third of the 
national wealth; income reckoned in many 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, and 
millions, chiefly from rent, interest, and 
profits—with a negligible fraction of sal- 
aries and professional incomes in the great 
cities. Do not include more than two or 
three per cent. of all capitalists. Therefore, 
the nationalization of their property would 
affect an insignificant fraction of capital- 
ists, 

II. The Small Capitalists: Most important ele- 
ment the land-holding, employing farmers; 
next important element smaller business 
men; the salaried and professional classes 
of the same income level (with a few thou- 
sand dollars of income-paying property) ; 
a small group living on rent and interest. 
Related to the large capitalists as buyers, 
sellers, shippers, investors and borrowers. 
Own perhaps two thirds of the national 
wealth. Income reckoned in several thou- 
sands. Searcely less than 10 millions in 
number in U.S. The farmer is at once cap- 
italist, rent-taker, and receiver of wages and 
profits, His land and capital is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 

III. The Privileged Non-Capitalists: (a) The 
‘‘aristocracy of manual labor’’—perhaps a 
tenth of the wage-earners; (b) the ‘‘edu- 
cated proletariat’’—the overwhelming ma- 
jority of salaried and professional classes 
(without savings and investments, or prac- 
tically so). Income somewhat over $1,000 
(1914). Businessmen practically without 


capital and earning similar income, 

IV. The Non-Privileged Non-Capitalists: The 
‘*masses’’; the rank and file of industrial 
wage-earners; agricultural laborers, the ma- 


rity of tenant-farmers; poorest shop-keep- 
ers; servants Income less than $1,000 
1914). According to the estimate of 


King, ‘‘ Wealth and Income of the People 
of the U. S.,’’ 1915, p, 228, the proportion 
of families on this income level in 1910 was 
sixty-nine per cent. ] 


V. The siologiecally Ineon petent, 


This arrangement evidently does not rest 
upon a single criterion. The distinction 
between capitalist and non-capitalist re- 
flects the customary socialist antithesis. It 
will appear below that the words privileged 
and non-privileged have to do with the re- 
lation of classes to the political power of 
the state. The fundamental test of class is, 
however, the one used by the economists, 
the vari- 


| 


namely, level of income because 
ous occupations at the same income-level 
are, as a rule, accessible to the same indi- 
viduals’’ (p. 85). 

Wage-earners may become small tenant-farmers, 
or young wage-earners may become school-teach- 


ers. Similarly a professional man may readily go 
into small business . . . so that in the course of a 
few years the improvement in the income of those 
classes at the same income level tends to becom: 
very similar. 

The bone of contention among the econ- 
testing classes is then not so much private 
property as it is control of the conditions 
(opportunity) which favors improvement 
in income in any direction, whether this 
takes the form of wages, interest, rent or 
profits. 

. Certain general truths are predicated as 
obtaining for all social classes. The social- 
ist character of these will be apparent but 
it will be noted in passing that not a few 
of them are regarded by accredited stu- 
dents as having scientific standing. 

. 1. It is a man’s social group, his in- 
herited wealth or poverty, his educational 
privileges, his income, his expectations and 
opportunities that finally determine his 
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action, unless in rare exceptions, and net 
ultimate goals and ideals’’ (p. xxviii 
2. ‘‘No class will itself, 


rially alter its way of life, or drastically 


abolish mate- 
reconstruct itself, albeit no class is indis- 
pt sed To the 
cialization of any other class. 


unlimited so- 
In that ea- 


cooperate in 


pacity of aggression upon other classes lies 
the essential driving force of modern af- 
fairs.’’ (Wells quoted, p. xxviii.) 

This assumption of class self-regard has 
been found among the economists already 
quoted. A statement from the sociologists 
reads as follows: 

It would not be true to say of cultivated men 
that any class, if left to itself, would take the 
whole output of wealth, and leave none to other 
interests. It is approximately true, however, that 
each class, if left to itself, would eagerly settle, 
from its own point of view, terms by which divis- 
ion of wealth between itself and all other interests 
should be regulated. . . . Each class wants either 
to retain or to increase its power to enforce its 


own estimate of its own economic rights.17 


3. ‘In deference to the traditional codes 


and humanitarian ideals of Christendom 
the spokesmen for classes couch their de- 
mands in idealistic terms applicable to all 
men. In practise they invariably construe 
these ideals in such fashion as to satisfy 
the 


true of many socialists who really repre- 


demands of their class. This is as 
sent special groups as it is of those who 
speak for capitalist classes.’’ (Pp. 26. 251; 
Chap. V. Cp. Ross, op. cit., p. 199.) 

4. ‘‘The political power of a class corre- 
sponds to (a) its resources measured in 
terms of its share of the total national in- 
come, (b) its numbers for voting purposes, 
and (c) its measure of effective organiza- 
The first-mentioned factor conditions 
When, therefore, the total income 


of a numerous class outweighs the total in- 


tion. 
the last. 


17 Small, ‘‘General Sociology,’’ 1905 (interpre- 


tation of Ratzenhofer), pp. 300, 301. 


come of a smaller, the political power of 
the more numerous class in the long run 
over-rules the political power of the less 
numerous.”’ (Cp. 
267 ff. 

5. Political 


classes for its economie effect 


Small. OD, ( . pp. 


power is chiefly valued by 
in determin- 
ing legal forms favorable to their class in- 
terests. The state is therefore a principal 
ageney of organized groups in the further- 
ance of their ends. A class or group of 
classes that holds the preponderance of po- 
litical power controls the instrumentalities 


of the 


18 


and becomes the ‘‘ruling 


state 
class.’ 
6. ‘‘ Every stands es- 


[political] party 


sentially for the interests and mental 
usages of some distinct class or group of 
(Wells 


** Every ovreat political 


classes in the existing community.”’ 
quoted, p. XXVii. ) 
overturn marks the coming of some new 
social group into a position of political 
power’”’ 
286 ff. 


that polities at bottom is 


(p. 205; compare Small, op. cit., 
‘Indeed, we have come to realize 
very largely a 
maneuvering to control the means of con- 


trolling wealth,’’ p. 300).?° 


18 This view of the state is, of course, not con- 
fined to the 
treatment with the same fundamental thesis is that 
of Oppenheimer, ‘‘ The State ), 1914, 
The such 
studies as Beard’s ‘‘Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States,’’ 1913, and 


socialists. A noteworthy historical 


’? (translation 


viewpoint has received support from 


his ‘‘ Economie Origins of Jefferson Democracy, 
1915. 
1912, is an extreme example of this economic in- 


Meyers’s ‘‘ History of the Supreme Court,’’ 


institutions. Compare 
Chaps. XXI.-XXITI. 
19 Only very recently has the party been seen in 


terpretation of 
Small, ‘‘ General Sociology,’’ 


political 


its true light as an instrument of government, be- 
gotten by the necessities and the opportunities in 
the popular or quasi-popular state. We see it now, 
We see that the vital thing was not the government 
into bodies 
determina 


but the association of men gathered 


with governments of their own, with 


tion to get possession of the mac hinery of admin 
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The advent to privilege of such a 


due to its control 


between the 


group is 


ev social 
‘‘balanece of power’’ 


of the 


clamoring ‘‘outsiders’’ and the privileged 


‘‘insiders.”” By yielding to the wealth, 
numbers, and organization of the most pow- 
erful group of ‘‘outsiders,’’ and sharing 
some part of their privileges with them, 
the privileged groups for a time effectually 
delay the admission of, and the more drastic 
division of privileges demanded by, the less 
(p. 32, 146, 147). 

are those which 


powerful ‘‘outsiders”’ 

8. ‘*Privileged classes’’ 
derive the chief benefits of the political 
power of the state, the ‘‘non-privileged”’ 
being those which as yet lack sufficient in- 
come and organization to compel recogni- 
tion and to insist upon their proportionate 
share. Nevertheless with each new acces- 
sion to power some advantage accrues to 
the remaining non-privileged groups, since 
the legislation effected by the new group 
must take more or less general form (7.e., 
be made of fairly application ). 
While this is not ealeulated as an altruistic 
intention it is unavoidable, with the result 


wide 


that the circumstances of the non-privi- 
leged are improved, not proportionately but 
still materially. The Marxian anticipation 
of increasing misery is thus countered by a 
eonstant measure of general progress (pp. 
145, 197; compare Small, op. cit., 230 7. 
275 ff., 305). 

9. Any powerful 
group will support the demands of a more 
powerful non-privileged group so long as 
the more powerful is still without the ranks 
of the ruling classes, since the cireum- 


less non-privileged 
} 


istration and legislation. We see that what we 
call the government was a fortress to be seized by 
a successful army, and that the army embodied 
the foree and the energy; the army was the thing 
of real life.’’ McLaughlin, ‘‘American History 
and American Democracy,’’ Amer. Hist. Rev., XX, 
(1915), 


ec ove 
255-276. 
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stances of all ‘‘outsiders’’ are common by 
virtue of their unprivileged character. But 
the moment the more powerful group is ad- 
mitted to the ruling class it deserts the less 
powerful and cooperates with its new asso- 
ciates in the use of political power, since 
the interests of all privileged groups have 
more in than do those of 


common any 


element of the privileged with the non- 
privileged (pp. xxxii, 232). 

10. The inevitable consequence of the ac- 
cession of a new group to political power, 
in it, is 
to cut down increasingly the superior ad- 


holding as it does the ‘‘balance’’ 


vantages in wealth, income, and opportu- 
nity of the preexisting privileged groups, 
and to level up and equalize these things 
within the ranks of the newly arranged 
privileged group. This is accomplished 
notably through the use of graduated sys- 
tems of taxation, with exemptions of the 
lower levels of wealth and income, through 
**nationalizing’’ and ‘‘municipalizing’’ the 
greater combinations of capital upon which 
the higher incomes rest, where such capital 
is beyond the private purchasing power of 
the preponderating element of the 
group. Collectivism is therefore not to be 
identified with socialism or any theory of a 
perfected social order. It is the inevitable 
accompaniment of modern industrial evo- 
lution where massed capital in a few hands 
falls under the control of a politically more 
It is a logical device of 


new 


powerful element. 
small capitalists for the control of the 


wealth of the greater. It naturally recom- 
mends itself particularly to those classes 
who, under the circumstances inaugurated 
by the industrial revolution, find them- 
selves without capital while still hopeful of 
political power. Necessarily this equaliz- 
ing of advantages among the privileged 
works out to the relative disadvantage of 
the non-privileged, for the absorption of 
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the greater share of the increase of national 
income by the privileged can only mean a 
reduction in the share of this increase fall- 

Still, there is an 
improvement for 


ing to the non-privileged. 
absolute increment of 
these with each extension of advantage and 
opportunity. 

11. Edueational opportunity is of pri- 
mary significance to any class since the 
higher incomes are open to those only who 
ean invest in the higher training which 
qualifies for them. Ruling classes therefore 
nsist upon a practical equality of educa- 
tional opportunity within their own ranks, 
and their educational policy towards the 
non-privileged is dictated by the economic 
relations which the non-privileged bear to 
the privileged. This is naturally one of 
abor-service to the private or nationalized 
capital of the ruling classes, and such edu- 
cation is provided for these groups as will 
make this service economical (profitable 
It will never 
take the form of extending a thoroughgo- 


to those who own the capital. 


ng equality of educational opportunity to 
the non-privileged, for this would mean 
opening to competition with the children of 
the privileged all the more able children of 
the non-privileged groups, with the conse- 
quence that the practical monopoly of the 
higher incomes by the privileged would be 
broken and many of their children would 
be thrust onto the lower levels of income. 
Equality of educational opportunity, then, 
grows with each accession of the new classes 
to political power and can not proceed 
faster than this by and large. Still, with 
each extension of opportunity conditions 
become easier for a limited number of the 
most able and aggressive children of the 
non-privileged to obtain the training lead- 
ing to the higher levels of income, so that 
a growing seepage continually takes place 
from the lower to the higher levels. So 
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long as this does not threaten the security 
of the children of the privileged groups, 
and serves to supply a developing indus- 
trial order with indispensable talent, it is 
welcomed by the privileged groups, whose 
members point to the process as evidence 
It has the addi- 


tional advantage of encouraging the non- 


of equality of opportunity. 


the hope of ‘‘rising,’’ and 


privileged with 
drains off some part of that ability which 
would otherwise yield to the non-privileged 
groups troublesome leaders and spokesmen. 
The funds needed for the extension of op 
portunity to the incoming privileged groups 
are derived in large part by taxing the 
wealth and income of the preexisting privil- 
(Chap. V., pp. 260-264, 313, 


319; compare Ross, op. cit., p. 203.)?° 


eged groups. 


With these fundamental assumptions of 
our author in mind we may glance at his 


interpretation of the recent course of 


American history as construed in these 
The 
that 


(which, he 


terms. formulation of 


Walling as- 


sumes each of the classes cataloged 


above cautions, are not to be 
regarded as rigid distinctions but as broad 
suggestions of the realities only) either 
has been, or is destined to become, domi- 
nant suecessively—first, the large capital- 
ists (whose régime he designates ‘‘ Compe- 
smal! 
- third, 


So- 


titive Capitalism’’ second, the 


capitalists (‘‘State Capitalism’”’ 
the privileged non-capitalists (‘‘State 
cialism’’) ; Finally the non-privileged non- 


capitalists (‘‘Socialism’’ The wresting 


20 Carlton has shown (‘‘Economic Influences 
upon Educational Progress in the United States,’’ 
1820-1850, Bulletin of the 
1908) that the American free school system is to 
be understood as largely the result of the political 


effort of wage-earning classes in behalf of exten- 


Univ. of Wisconsin, 


ion of their opportunities, at a time in our his- 
tory when this influence could be made effective. 
See also his ‘‘Organized Labor in American His- 
tory,’’ 1920, Chap. IV. 
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political power by the large capitalists 


from the earlier small capitalists soon after 


the Civil War represents his starting point. 
The régime of large capitalism persisted 


until the rise of Progressivism under the 


conspicuous leadership of Bryan, Roose- 


velt, La Follette, and Wilson, the spokes- 


men of the small capitalists.*? The transi- 


tion from the control of the large eapital- 
ists to that of the small capitalists is now 


on (1914 


State Capitalism ‘‘has not as yet reached ma- 


turity, and its destined successor, Laborism or 


State Socialism, is only half grown (represented by 
the labor parties of Australia and Great Britain 
and the conservative ‘‘socialist’’ parties of Ger- 
many . the succeeding movement is at least 
an infant, is thriving and 
The New Union, Syndi- 


certainly 


already born and, as 
growing in our midst... . 
ealism, or Industrial Socialism, has 
reached a point, in several countries, so that it re 
quires no prophet’s vision to tell us what its tend 
is and what kind of a society, in 


p. Xviii) 


ency a general 


way, it makes for’’ 
While the 
primarily under the domination of large 


present social order is still 
capital, the inroads of the small capitalists 
have been sufficiently marked to indicate 
their nature and to suggest an outline of 
small capitalist policy. ‘‘The conflict then 
is between the farmer, the shop-keeper, the 
small professional and businessman, on the 
one side, and the bulk of the larger cap- 
italist interests, including those of the 
would-be rivals of the trusts and ‘restorers 
of competition’ on the other’’ (p. 35). 
The opposing policies are indicated in con- 
nection with railway regulation and na- 
tionalization, the conservation of natural 
resources, reclamation, ete., the municipal- 
ization of public utilities, the wider distri- 

21§uch an episode is now quite generally as- 
sumed, Cp., for example, Orth, ‘‘The Boss and 
the Machine,’’ 1919. The struggles of the agri- 
eultural element are shown in Buck, ‘‘The Agra- 
rian Crusade,’’ 1920. See also, DeWitt, ‘‘ The 
Progressive Movement.’’ 
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eredit an 
the 


bution of the control of 
ing, the taking over by state 


strategic points in the marketing 
the 
greater trusts 


small products, State and 
the 


and monopolies, the use of 


capitalist 
national regulation of 
graduated in- 
and inheritance taxes, the discour- 
agement of large land-holding and specula 
tion, and the 


enterprises for public health and reere- 


come 


extension of communistic 
ation. 

The new governmental expenditures in- 
cident to this extension of collectivism are 
regarded by the small capitalists as in- 
vestments from which dividends are to be 
expected, but in the 
future. The large capitalists having been 
sustained in their position by constitu 


not immediately 


tional means,”* this small capitalist policy 
institutions which 
required the 


and referendum, the direct primary, and 


soon encountered legal 
alteration—hence initiative 
the recall. In other words, the small capi 
taiist program required for its fulfilment 
the perfection of majority rule and popu- 
lar government, 

The capitalist attitude 
labor is of special interest (Chap. IIT. 


small toward 


Being employers small capitalists are par- 
ticularly interested in a lower labor cost 
living. 


and therefore in a lower cost of 


But 


‘fas the supply of cheap labor is gradually being 
exhausted, the cost of production is being more 
and more considered, and more and more money is 
being invested privately and governmentally in 
efforts to improve the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of the labor supply’’ (p. 47). ‘‘For the first 
time labor itself has been capitalized and put on 
the books of capital as part of the commercial 
assets of the ‘nation’ considered as a business con- 
eern; and this obviously could only take place when 
the capitalist class was at least sufficiently uniform 


22 Cp. Hadley, ‘‘The Constitutional Position of 
Property in America,’’ Independent, Vol. 64, 834- 
838, April 16, 1908. 
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ks in common, 


which the dominant group, the small 


lists, could safely entrust with the control of 


yr, knowing that they would all get their fair 


of the benefit of such control.’ The deepe r 


ise for this new labor policy—its ‘‘scientific 


nanagement’’—means that at last the classes in 

ntrol ‘‘have become sufficiently wealthy to afford 
to pay high wages and to carry out the other re- 
forms (sickness and accident insurance, shorter 
work day, minimum wage, sanitation, model dwell- 

gs, unemployment policies, recreation, etc.) 
needed to bring the workers to a high degree of 
(p. 48 


efficiency ’’ 
And 
erease in the profitableness of labor only, 
and will not extend to the point of eco- 
nomie sacrifice in behalf of the worker in 
are 


this entire program aims at an in- 


his human eapacity. In no_ sense 
profits to suffer. The whole governmental 
policy is frankly an employers’ policy. 
‘‘This (policy) is not an appeal to one’s 
sympathy or sentiment,’’ said a Secretary 

‘‘The present trend 
effort and keeping the 
human mechanism in our factories in good 


of Commerce. 
toward saving 
working order does not arise from altru- 
istie motives but from economic ones”’ 

p. 69 

Consequently, in its educational policy, 
the small capitalist régime does not nec- 
essarily imply a decrease or limitation of 
expenditures for schools— 

“Tf the industrial efficiency of em- 
ployees can be sufficiently increased by 
schools they might consent to allow several 
times as much money to be expended on 
them as at present. But there is a rigid 
limit somewhere to all increased expend- 
iture that would bring a margin of profit 
to taxpayer or employer. It is when this 
limit is reached that we shall see the 
antithesis of ‘the taxpayer versus the child’ 
and ‘special interests versus society’ in 
its naked ugliness.’’** 

23 Doubtless the socialist would find some verifi- 
cation of this anticipation in a criticism, by the 
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It follows 
especially favored by 


that the mnda of; 


sec] ooling 
small capitalist 


for children at large vocational train- 


ing— 


The i: 
educational] 


terest of the masses requ 
progress, an improvemel! 
sion of general education for all, and afte his a 
The 
business community, who are also tax-payers, want 
less of the former kind 
the latter. 
this policy. It 


special occupational or vocational training 


of education and more of 
But it would be unpopular to confess 


} 


is easier to demand that all new 
expenditures shall be for vocational training, while 
resisting any considerable increase in expenditures 
for any other kind of education. Thus the normal 
growth of general education is automatically but 
effectively checked; there is some improvement, but 
only a smal! fraction of what is required and what 


p. 118)25 


the community can well afford (] 


The spokesmen for the small capitalists 


‘*. , . acknowledge the principle of equal 


tunity (Chap. V.) as the very foundation « 


progressive democratic community. Indee 


impossible for any one who is not an advocate 


Better Federation of Califor 
child labor and compulsory education leg 
that state: 


that the 


America 


‘*The only exception to tak 


period of com] 


uulsory education 
extend beyond fourteen years of age. 
finish the eighth 


their 


majority of children grade or 


grammar school at the end of fourteenth 


year. Unless they are intending to follow some 


vocation, requiring a superior education, there is 


no practical wisdom in extending their school 


period by compulsion beyond that. As a matter 
of fact it is unwise, and results frequently in a 
handicap rather than an advantage in their future 
advance.’’ From a pamphlet issued by the Fed- 
eration. 

25 The author refers to the demand for national 
aid to industrial training which has since taken 
form in the Smith-Hughes legislation, as indicative 
of this small capitalist attitude toward education. 
It will be of interest to notice what measure of 
verification Walling’s theory may have in connec- 
tion with such unbusiness-like objects as the 
‘fequalizing of 
elimination of illiteracy, 
of aliens, contemplated by the Smith-Towner leg- 


educational opportunity,’’ the 


and the Americanization 


islation. 
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‘*The 


principle is irresistible in its justice and can be 
only covertly fought; it will be resisted, therefore, 


Vast sums 


a caste society to take exception to it.’ 


entirely on so-called practical grounds. 
of money will be granted for every form of gov- 
ernmental expenditure but not for this one—the 
supreme importance of which most people already 
admit.’’ ‘* ‘In this country,’ said President Wil- 
son, ‘no man is supposed to be under limitation 
character and his 


except the limitations of his 


mind; there is supposed to be no distinction of 
class, no distinction of blood, no distinction of 
social status, but men win or lose on their merits.’ 
Nothing could be more explicit—in the abstract.’’ 
And the industrial engineer, Taylor, is equally ex- 
plicit. Quoting him incidentally our author says: 
‘*Equality of opportunity means just this, to pre- 
pare every man for ‘‘the highest grade of work 
for which his abilities fit him’ and ‘to give him, 
when possible, this class of work to do.’ And this 
possibility exists wherever society has this class of 
work to be done. That is the only limitation that 
is admissible. Of course Taylor has only employ- 
ees and their children Apply the prin- 
ciple to all children alike and we have a social 


in mind. 
democracy.’’ 

‘‘This reform—for, notwithstanding its high 
it is a reform, costing no more than some 
revolution, It 


eost, 
others—would also be a would 
change the whole structure of society... .’’ But 
this is all for the future since ‘‘ progressive gov- 
ernments, though truly and wholly progressive 
when compared with the plutocracies that preceded 
them, are, without exception, in the hands of small 
capitalists and middle class majorities, and it only 
verifies all we know of average human nature 
throughout all history if they continue to use their 
political power, first of all, to provide for their own 
children and, second, to give to the lower classes 
either (a) what is left over, or (b) an equal chance 
to compete for those very exceptional positions only 
which are so important in themselves that they 
must be filled by the most able applicants from 
whatever class they come.’’ ‘‘ Employers naturally 
regard working-class children as they regard the 
working class. They are a source of future profits 
and are to be improved and made more efficient as 
far as the cost is distinctly less than the promised 
return. It is not sought, then, to develop their 
powers for ‘the highest grade of work for which 
their abilities may fit them.’ This would be done 
only if the efficiency of the nation were in view, 
and not merely the employers’ interest.’’ Conse- 
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quently ‘‘vocational training is so important to 
employers and governments that foreign nations 
and even some American states, which would not 
dream of establishing enough maintenance scholar- 
ships to enable the children of the masses to com- 
pete on equal terms with those of the classes for 
the higher professional positions, are subsidizing it 
with vast sums. . . . Indeed this movement seems 
bound to than all the other 
labor and ‘communistic’ reforms put together, I: 
@ sense it is the very foundation of the whole social 


absorb more money 


reform program,’’ 
‘*Yet the movement to make education 
sively industrial will surely first fulfill its legiti- 


exclu- 


mate function—within a decade or two—and then 
go to such excesses as to cause a reaction, The 
community will in the meantime have advanced far 
on other lines of radical social reform and the de 
mand for equal opportunity for all children wil! 
become insuperable, the first point at which both 
progressivism and that ‘Laborism’ I describe in 
small eapi- 


models of 


later chapters will be transcended .. . 
talist communities ... will furnish 
democratic education, and when their systems are 
applied to non-capitalist masses of industrial com- 
munities, we shall be far on the road to equal edu- 
cational opportunity... But more than one great 
struggle between the classes must intervene before 


that day can arrive.’’ 


It would be outside the present purpose 
to carry the report of the author on into 


the later phases of social evolution with 


which he deals. It will be sufficient to 
notice that in his belief it is only with the 
advent to political power of the masses 
of the non-privileged that the conditions 
will be set for the institution of complete 
equality of educational opportunity, for 
until that time comes the class self-regard 
which lies at the bottom of his entire con- 
ception must necessarily set limits to ite 
extension beyond the point marked by the 
interests of the classes in power. With 
the final admission of these non-privileged 
masses—by reason of the increasing wealth 
and degree of organization which comes to 
them as incidental to the measure of gen- 
eral progress brought on by the classes in 
power—the distinction between the privi- 
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leged and non-privileged will have been 


that the total community, 


resolved SO 


having then become privileged, wil] wield 


its political power not in the interests of 


some chiefly but of all proportionately. 
In the redistribution of advantages to fol- 
low for the total community, equality of 
educational opportunity will be among the 
This guarantees 
And 


first to receive attention. 
equality of economic opportunity. 
this is Socialism. 

Reviewing broadly the entire discussion, 
that of the economists, an 
interesting consideration itself. 
Whether with the economist-reformer one 
looks forward to a ‘‘refined and purified”’ 
competitive system as an ideal social order, 


including 
presents 


or with the socialist one anticipates a very 
large measure of collectivism as an inevit- 
able of the assumption of 
political by a majority of non- 
capitalists, the implications for education 
are practically the same. For a refined 
and purified competitive system is incon- 
ceivable with anything less than the total 
community coming into it without educa- 
tional handicaps upon inborn talent. This 
was implicit in the accounts of the eco- 
For the 
socialist 
service, whether under the 
a ‘‘community-unit’’ or industrial 
government (industrial democracy), into 
which similarly all must enter without 
educational handicaps in order that their 
several inborn gifts may find correspond- 
ing employment and reward. To either 
conception equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is indispensable. But the socialist 
account goes below that of the economist 
in this sense, that whereas the purified 
competitive order is only possible on the 
assumption of a thoroughgoing state sys- 
tem of schooling, with the necessary main- 
tenance of the less well-to-do, the socialist, 


consequence 


power 


nomists. purified competitive 


substitutes a civil 
direction of 


sel f- 


system the 
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makes 
upon 
that, 


namely, of the more perfect distribution 


with considerable show of reason, 


these very conditions contingent 


a more fundamental development, 
of political power—itself a by-product of 
improving well-being and group organiza- 
tion on the part of the less privileged 
Percy E, Davinson 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NUTRITION OF CHILDREN IN SAXONY 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation reports that in accordance with a min- 
isterial decree issued by the government of 
Saxony, July 1, 1920, an examination of all 
children from six to fourteen years of age, in- 
cluding the pupils of higher institutions of 
learning and boarding schools, is being made 
The 
system employed is that introduced and suc- 
cessfully used by the Quakers in selecting chil- 
dren most in need of special nutritional care. 


in almost all the communes of Saxony. 


In accordance with this system the children are 
divided into four groups. Group 1 comprises 
children in a satisfactory, or at least fairly 
good, condition of health. 
the children 


for whom special nutritional care is desirable 


Group 2 takes in 


who are slightly undernourished, 


from a medical standpoint but not absolutely 
necessary: In Group 3 are placed children who 
are markedly undernourished, presenting evi- 
dence of retarded physical development (defi- 
ciency in weight and height), scrofula, late 
rachitis or marked anemia. Group 4 is com- 
posed of children who are in a serious condi- 
a prolonged period of 
undernutrition. To this 
chronic patients, especially tuberculous chil- 


tion as the result of 
group belong all 


The children of Groups 3 and + are re- 


dren. 
garded by their physicians as absolutely need- 
ing special nutritional care. In the classifica- 
tion of the children in the various groups the 
difference between the normal condition and 
the actual condition is the decisive factor. In 
order, therefore, to get a basis for the compari 
son as to mass and weight and thus be able to 


establish the deviations from normal, a table 
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mdition was worked out from 
Heubner. In 
condition of the 


ormal « 


examining 


given by 


into the general children, 


musculature, the panniculus adiposus and the 


mucous membranes of the children are taken 
carefully into account. The measurements of 
the children are taken, in accordance with ex 
act directions, by teachers, welfare workers and 
nurses. The final opinion on the condition of 
the child lies, however, entirely in the hands 
of physicians. In this article we are consider- 
ing the results of the examinations made up to 
November, 1920. To that date, 173,780 chil- 
dren had been examined in accordance with the 
principles outlined above, whereby it was es- 
tablished that 36,694 21.11 per 


cent., belonged to Group 1; 49,294, or 28.38 per 


children, or 
cent., to Group 2; 58,988, or 33.94 per cent., to 
Group 3, and 28,809, or 16.57 per cent., to 
Group 4. Of the total number of children ex- 
amined, 50.51 per cent. were markedly under- 
nourished, undeveloped physically, scrofulous, 
rachitie or notably anemic, or were in a serious 


condition due to undernutrition. 


DELEGATES TO MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tue following is a report of progress of the 


committee on financing delegates, Cornelia S. 


} 


Adair, chairman, to the executive committee 


at its meeting February 26, at Atlantic City, 
N. J.: 

Since its appointment in October the com- 
mittee has been investigating the methods of 
financing delegates used by other national 
organizations and making a systematic can- 
vass of individual teachers and _ teachers’ 
organizations, affiliated and unaffiliated, for 
suggestions on the subject. 

Many suggestions have been received from 
clubs and individuals. 

The following report was made by the com- 
mittee to the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors at Atlantic City. This report is 
not to be regarded as final. The committee 
suggests: 

First. That each local affiliated association 
adopt a budget system, paying from its treas- 
both national dues. 


ury state and 
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That the N. FE. A. 


payment of one fourth (3) of the expenses of 


Seeond. arrange for the 
cal and state delegates. 

Third. That the affiliated 
(state and local) arrange for the payment of 


associations 


three fourths (3) of the expenses of its dele- 
gates. 

Fourth. That 
urged to bear at least a part of the expenses 


boards of education be 
of local and state delegates. 

No definite recommendations as to raising 
for the N. E. A. 


The following suggestions were 


the money apportionment 
were made. 
thrown out for discussion: 


1. That the N. E. 


tion of the $2 dues for a delegate fund. 


A. set aside some por- 
This 
seems at present impossible. 

2. That the N. E. A. 
amount to form a delegate fund. 

3. That the N. E. A. apportionment be pro- 
affiliated 
some manner such as is employed by 


increase dues a small 


organizations in 


Phi 


rated among the 

Beta Kappa. 
The committee will weleome any criticism 

or suggestion that will tend to make the final 


report suitable and comprehensive. 


THE CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
Tut of Cor- 


nell University will begin on July 2, the first 


thirtieth annual summer session 


registration day, and continue until August 
12. The announcement, now ready for distri- 
bution, shows an extensive list of courses of 
especial interest to teachers. In the depart- 
ments of education and rural education ten 
staff 


courses suited to the general and special needs 


members of the regular will conduct 


of teachers. Visiting members of the staff of 
these departments are Dean W. C. Ruediger, 
of George Washington University; Professor 
Josiah Morse, of the University of South Car- 
olina, and Eva May Luse, head of the depart- 
ment of teaching in the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. The courses include educational psy- 
chology, the principles of education, the prin- 
ciples of teaching, history of education, method 
in teaching, mental measurements, educational 
measurement, state and county educational ad- 
ministration, and numerous special courses in 
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on. Provis made for 
work in education. 

The courses for supervisors of music under 
the pripeipalship of Professor Hollis Dann 
are conducted by a special staff of twenty in- 
structors; and the department of physical edu- 
cation under the direction of Laurence 8S. Hill, 
director of physical education in the public 
schools of Albany, N. Y., has a special staff of 
fifteen. 

Among the visiting lecturers of the summer 
session are Professors Robert Clarkson Brooks, 
professor of political science, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; George Herbert Clarke, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of the South; 
Miller, editor of the Journal of Geography, 
Mankato, Minn., and Frank Ernest Williams, 
assistant professor of geography and industry 
in the Wharton School, University of Penn- 


George d. 


sylvania. 

Among the Cornell teachers who will be in 
the summer staff this year are Professor Car! 
Becker in modern European history, Dean 
Frank Thilly in philosophy, Professor Edward 
Bradford Titchener in psychology, Professor 
Anna Botsford Comstock in nature study, and 
Professor Martha Van Rensselaer in home eco 
nomics, 

DR. ANGELL’S INAUGURATION 


Tue Seeretary’s Office of Yale University 


announces that Dr. James Rowland Angell’s 
inauguration as president of Yale University 
will take place in connection with the com- 
mencement exercises on Wednesday, June 22. 
The inauguration follow 
the conferring of the degree of doctor of laws 
Dr. the the com- 
mencement exercises. Director Chittenden, of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, the senior dean 
at Yale, will deliver an address of welcome 

Dr. Angell will 
Hadley, and will 


will immediately 


upon Angell at close of 


on the part of the faculties. 
be inducted by President 

make a brief inaugural address. 
will be made by Dean Brown of the Divinity 
School, and the benediction by Rev. Newman 


The prayer 


Smyth, the senior fellow of the corporation. 
The arrangements for the exercises are to 
be in charge of the following committee: 


Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 

Rev. William Adams Br 
W. Farnam, of the Yal 

Provost Williston Walker, an 

Wilbur L. Cross, F: 
and Russell H. Chittenden, 

Mr. Thatcher M. Brown, the chairman 
Alumni Association, 

Mr. George Grant Mason, the chairn 
the Alumni Advisory Board, 

Mr. Minott A. 
the University, Secretary. 
This 

members. 
The 


begin with a dinner to the 


Deans ederick S 


Fund 


Osborn, assistant secretary 


committee has power to add to 


inauguration exercises will formally 


de legates from 


universities, colleges, learned societies, and 
schools on Tuesday evening, June 21, and will 
close with a reception to be given to the dele 
friends of the 


President 


university 
Hadley 
dele 
gates will be the guests of the university in 
the Memorial 
Tuesday and 


gates, alumni and 


by President Angell and 


on Wednesday afternoon, June 22. The 
Quadrangle (Tlarkness) over 


Wednesday 


nights. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS 
THE Education | 


priated $60,000, to bi 


General 
used 


committee 


+ 


tO Investig 


our schoo 


tion in 


ndary 


of extending the seco 
include the 


present 


more years to ] 


eighth grades of the grammar ‘hools t find 


the exact statistics of classical study from 1915 


+ 


to the present time and to devise a satisfac 
Dr. Andrew F. West, 
lege and 


+ f 


chairman of the committee, has made the 


tory plan for the future. 
dean of the Princeton Graduate C 


lowing statement: 


I am authorized to announce that the General 


Education Board has approy 


to pro 


riated $60,000 
investigation of classical education in 
The 


American 


vide for an 


the secondary schools of the Unite States 


investigation will be conducts y the 


Classical League an: ill probably require three 


vears for its completion It will be in the general 


charge of an advisory committee, with the coopera 











regional committees for the following 


ets: New England, Middle 


Central West, Southwest, Northwest, 


States, the South, 


Rocky Moun 


tain States, Pacifie Coast. When the work has 
en definitely mapped out, three expert investiga 
tors will be appointed. The advisory committee 


will ordinarily meet alternately in New York and 


Chicago. The regional committees will meet a 
such places as may be hereafter arranged. The 
cooperation of the regional committees is a neces 


sary and most important part of the plan. The 
investigation will have three stages: First, finding 
the actual facts, so that the existing situation may 
be clearly known; second, analysis and criticism of 
these ascertained facts; third, and most important, 
preparation of a progressive constructive plan for 
the teaching of classics in the secondary schools of 
the United States. The timeliness and importance 
of such an investigation need no comment. At the 
end of the work a full report will be prepared and 


published, 


The expert investigators are not yet ap- 
pointed, but several names are already under 
consideration. Advisers in other subjects, 
such as English, modern languages and his- 
tory, may be specially appointed later. The 
regional committees are in process of forma- 
tion. The advisory committee is almost com- 
pleted and is constituted as follows: Andrew 
F. West, Princeton University, chairman; A. 
L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi; W. 
L. Carr, Oberlin Roy Flickinger, 
Northwestern University; Mason D. 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Richard 
M. Gummere, Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; W. V. McDuffee, Central 
High School, Springfield, Mass.; F. J. Miller, 
University of Chicago; Henry Pennypacker, 
formerly of Boston Latin School and now of 
Harvard University; Frances E. Sabin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Julius Sachs, New York 
City; A. T. Walker, University of Kansas; 
Samuel Webb, Bellbuckle School, Bell- 
buckle, Tenn. 


College; 


Gray, 


Jr., 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. P. P. Craxton, U. 
of Education, has suggested to school officers 


S. Commissioner 


throughout the country that on the fourth of 
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next May, which is the one hundred 


twenty-fifth ann birth 
Horace Ma 
kind be 


and grades in 


inniversary of the 
in, brief programs or exercises 
some held in schools of all kind 
commemoration of the great 
work which Horace Mann did for publie edu 
eation in the United States. Some sugges 
tions for programs are being prepared in th: 
Bureau of Education. 

Mr. J. B. 


appointed state superintendent of public in- 
Mr. Brown has been 


3rowN, of Chattanooga, has been 


struction for Tennessee. 
elementary supervisor for several years. 
Dr. J. 


poria District, Kansas, and formerly secre- 


D. Situ, superintendent of Em 


tary of Baker University, has been elected 
president of Port Arthur College. 

Tue Rev. James M. Tuosurn, Jr., D.D., 
has been elected to the presidency of Beaver 
College for Women. Dr. Thoburn is a grad- 
uate of Allegheny College. 
the pastorate of leading churches in Oil City, 
Caleutta, Duluth, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and Uniontown. For six years he was super- 
intendent of the Allegheny District in which 
3eaver College is situated. 

Dr. 
education 


He has served in 


Er ie, 


Georce C. Branpensura, professor of 
Univer 


Winona 


summer schools where he has had charge of 


and psychology, Purdue 


sity, has been appointed dean of 
the courses in educational psychology during 


He will 


Linton, associate director of 


the past two summers. be assisted 
by Dr. E. M. 
the extension division of Indiana University, 
who will act as registrar. 

JosepH H. SHEEHAN has been chosen a 
school examiner by the Board of Education 
of New York City. He is principal of Public 
School No. 153, and fill the 
caused by the death of Jerome A. O’Connell. 

Dr. James Fiemine Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, has been elected associate 
professor of education and director of extra- 
mural courses in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Hosic has been secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
and editor of the English Journal. In his 
new work he will give courses primarily in 


will vacancy 
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jucational method and supervision and will 
mduct a new monthly journal known as the 
irnal of Educational Me thod, the organ of 
the National 
Method, of which he is the secretary and 


Conference on Educational 
founder. He will also continue to act as ad- 
isory editor of the English Journal, but the 
ctive management of the magazine will be 
in the hands of W. Wilbur Hatfield, of the 
Chicago Normal College. 

WiruiaM P. Baker, editor of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, has been elected to the New 
York state Board of Regents, to succeed the 
ate William Nottingham. 

Mrs. Nemtt Wricut, of Huntingdon, has 
been appointed a member of the Tennessee 
State Board of Education to sueceed W. D. 
Cooper. Mrs. Wright is the first woman to 

appointed to the board. 

Tue President of Venezuela has awarded the 

dal of publie instruction to Dr. Domingo 
Antonio Coronil and to Reverend Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., regent of the school of foreign 

C 


rvice of Georgetown 


niversity, Washing- 


Dr. ApamM Leroy Jones, director of admis 
sions at Columbia, spoke on “ Columbia Intelli- 
gence Tests,” at the meeting of the Alumni 
Association of th 


Graduate Schools on 

WILLIAM MULLIGAN SLoane, Seth Low pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, gave 
recently an address under the auspices of the 
University Club at a public meeting at the 
State Education building at Albany on Feb- 
ruary 4. He spoke on “ Personality in Poli- 


. ” 
tiene 
LuCs. 


Dr. Jonn C. Ferauson, adviser to the presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, who is in this 
country for a few months, is to deliver the 
commencement oration at the Boston Univer- 
sity commencement exercises to be held on 
June 13. 

Dr. Jonn H. Fixtey, late commissioner of 
education for New York state, and now 
holding a post on the editorial staff of the 
New York Times, was the guest at luncheon, 





at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, on February 
22, of the committee of the English-speaking 


Union. Sir George Newman. chief medical 





otticer of the Ministry of Health and the Board 
f Education, presided, and Dr. Finley spok 


in response to the toast of his healt] 


Dean Freperick E. Bouton, of the college of 
education, University of Washington, recent], 


gave on invitation two addresses before t] 
city teachers of Vancouver, B. C., on “ The 
present crisis in education,” and “ Facts and ‘ 
fictions concerning memory training.” Hi 
was also the honor guest at a banquet given 
by the Principals’ Association of Vancouver, 
and spoke upon “ The present opportunities 
for scientific work in education.” 
Proressor Hersert FE. Botton, head of the 
history department and curator of the Bar 
croft Library in the University of California, 
Berkeley, has returned from Harvard Univer 
sity where he delivered a series of eight lee 
tures at the Lowell Institute. The lectures 
were given on the invitation of President A 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard. They were on 
the “ Growth of the new Spain in the sixteent! 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 


LD) WILLIAM CROCKER, ass protess 
ta n t [ versity of CU! g I 
been appointed director of the newly founded 
Thompson Institute for Plant Resear 
Yonkers, New York. He will enter on |] 
work next autumn. The board of trustees 


the new foundation will consist of three 
business men and three scientific men Pro- 
fessor John M. Coulter, head of the depart- 
ment of botany at the University of Chicago, 
and Raymond F. Bacon, of the Mellon Inst 
tute of Pittsburgh, will be two of the scientific 
men, and these two will select the third 


THE Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases is establishing annual interneships in 
psychology in each of the fourteen state hos- 
pitals. Such interneships will be attached to 
the mental clinics now engaged in examina 
tion of school children. The duties are essen 
tially those of intelligence measurement in 


retarded cases, and offer special opportunity 


to gather material for research in the problem 











defective school child. 


at the state hospitals to which they 
iched, where full maintenance is allowed 
In certain cases an added monthly compens 
t f $45 may be given for additional se 
es. Applicants should be college graduat 


students for higher degrees, a1 


qualified to 


preferably 
' : 
psychometric work 


addressed to Dr. 


undertake 


Communications should be 


George M. Kline, commissioner, Room 109, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
PART-TIME continuation schools will not be 


abolished in as proposed by 


New York state 


the Fearon bill before the legislature. This 
was decided following a hearing on the bill 
before the joint education committee. Pro- 


ponents of the measure, which was introduced 


by Senator George R. Fearon, of Syracuse, 


] 
} 


agreed that the bill be amended to mak 


school 


mly for children between the ages of fourteen 


hay 


continuation attendance compulsory 


and possibly sixteen years. The change came 


after legislators 


listened to opposition to the 
from representatives of educational 
groups, city school authorities, manufacturers 
and organized labor. The speakers included 
John M. O’Hanlon, legislative agent for the 
State Federation of Labor, Major E. W. Day- 
ton, of the New York Rotary Club, and Mary 


A. Day, representing the associated industries. 


THE Index 
despite the support of teachers and the back- 


Cincinnati School writes that 
ing of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
and the Ohio League of Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions, the McCoy-Bender bill, 
tenure of office for teachers, has been voted 
down in the Recent from 
Columbus intimated that the bill had a better 
chance of passing the Senate than the House. 
On March 1, great 
teachers sent to each of the Hamilton county 


providing 


Senate. advices 


numbers of Cincinnati 


senators letters urging support of the bill. 


Tue Illinois Teachers’ 
pledged itself to ask the legislature for an 


Association has 
inerease in the educational distributive fund 
from the current $6,000,000 biennial amount, 
to $20,000,000. The 


county superintendents and the association 


state association of 
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1 well as experts on 
m and finance, have accepted this 


amount 


as the minimum upon which the educatior 
system of Illinois may be efficiently operated. 
THe Boston Committee on Education of 


Massachusetts legislature reported on March 25 


‘ reference to the annual session 


next 
the bill providing that Boston school teachers 
shall receive equal pay for the same grad 
and kind of work, irrespective of sex. T 
following named members dissent from t 
report: Senator Donovan of Boston, and Rey 


Mulvey and 


committee 


resentatives Kingman, Shepard, 
same 
bill to 


to hold property to the amount of $20,000,000, 


Sweeney. The re ported 


favorably a allow Wellesley College 


THE joint convention of the Association 
Asso 


. 
three 


Collegiate Alumne and the Southern 
ciation of College Women, opened its 
day session in Washington, on March 21, wit 
delegates present from all sections of the 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. Her 
Hoover 
the Washington branch entertained the 
ing delegates. Mrs. Charles E. 


Miss Alice Robertson, 


country. 


bert were the guests of honor when 
Visit 


Hughes and 


representative in Con- 


gress from Oklahoma, are members of tl 
loeal branch. 


An expenditure of $400,000 has been au 
thorized by the board of trustees of Evansville 
College 
building. 


for the erection of an administrati 

Plans have been also unanimously 
adopted for a building program including, in 
addition to 
power house, a new gymnasium, and other 


the administration building, a 


campus improvements. 

BecinninG next fall Bryn Mawr will charge 
$300 a year for tuition and $400 for board. 
The rental of rooms will run from $175 to $550, 
the average rent being $290. There will be 
fifty rooms reserved at an annual rental of 
$50 for students unable to pay the higher rates. 


Tue tuition fee in the medical school of 
Yale University, beginning with next univer- 
sity year, has been increased from $240 to 
$300, and announcement is made that, begin- 
ning with a year from next fall, three years 
of collegiate work, or its equivalent, instead 
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f the present two years shall be required for 
candidates for admission to the school of 


medicine. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE TEACHERS’ CLUBHOUSE 

TEACHING is a social profession, which is be- 
coming more social every year. More and 
more we are making the child instead of the 
curriculum the center of our effort, and more 
and more the relation between the teacher and 
the child is becoming a personal one. For her 
success as a teacher, social insight and train- 
ng are quite as necessary as they are to the 
social leader or the politician, or the business 

san. The old line of psychology which is 
learned from a book has little to offer her, but 
the insight into character which comes from 
social life is invaluable. 

The teaching profession is 100,000 short 
nd most of our normal schools are but two 
thirds full. The principals complain that they 

» longer get the ranking students from the 

igh schools, but those from the middle or 

lower grade of scholarship. During the last 
decade dozens of new professions have been 
pened to women, until she now may aspire 
to practically any position on nearly equal 
footing with men. If it is to compete for su- 
perior ability in this new world, the profession 
of teaching must be made more attractive. 
One means is to pay more adequate salaries, 
a second, but little less important, is giving 
the teacher greater social recognition and op- 
portunities. 

At nearly all our universities there is a 
university club, to which a considerable num- 
ber of the professors belong, and where many 
of the younger professors live. Such a club is 
even more necessary to the teachers of our 
larger city systems. Professors have many 
social opportunities on account of their posi- 
tions, and most of them have homes where 
they can entertain guests. Most of the teach- 
ers, on the other hand, are living in boarding 
houses, or the homes of others. They are un- 
married, and have no suitable place to have 
company, or entertain friends. 

During the last two or three decades, many 


of the larger manufacturing and industrial 
plants in our cities, have built social halls for 
their employees. These halls for the most 
part contain a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
swimming pool, and facilities for various 
games. Many of them have also athletic fields, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds and the like 
It would be quite as appropriate that a school 
board should build such a hall for its em- 
oyees, as that a steel corporation should, but 
it might not be possible. 

In every good-sized city there ought to bé 
such a building, however, for the teachers; it 
should have dormitory facilities for teachers 
who have recently come into the system, and 
a place where lecturers and visitors to the 
system could be entertained. It should have 
an auditorium for teachers’ meetings and in- 
stitutes for public lectures and dramatics. It 
should contain a good gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool, with ample tennis courts and vol- 
ley ball courts, and a bowling green outside, 
and a dining room where they might have ban 
quets and give dinners, and ample social rooms 
where they could entertain their friends. 

Such a building should be centrally located, 
and have at least a block of ground. It would 
represent a considerable expense, but it would 
mean much to the social standing and attitude 
of the teachers. It seems likely that in the 
larger cities it might be self-supporting after 
it was built, and it is possible that it might be 
built by the purchase of stock among the 
teachers. A city with such a central club- 
house would find it easier to hold its teachers, 
and should find them more efficient and healthy 
on account of the social and physical oppor- 
tunities offered. Here is an opportunity for a 
philanthropist to make a gift which would be 
likely to have a large direct effect in the home 
city, and to be copied in many other cities. 

Henry H. Curtis 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORITY 


How would superintendents and college 
teachers like it if they had to read and outline 
two or three professional books a year, sub- 
scribe to one or more educational journals, and 
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attend a summer school every so often in order 
to hold their positions, and receive their sal- 
ary increases‘ It would be most galling and 
humiliating, of course, yet this is what super- 
are requir- 


intendents—state, county and city 


ing of elementary and high-school teachers 


through legal enactments or board rulings the 
effective device for 


country over. A 


undermining the self-respect and rankling the 


more 


spirit of teachers it would be hard to invent. 

Superintendents and college teachers, it is 
true, read professional journals and books and 
occasionally attend summer schools, but these 
matters are, or certainly ought to be, left to 
them as a part of their independent profes- 
sional life. So left, they read and study with 
great interest and only regret that there isn’t 
Pre- 
scribed, these same persons would not only feel 
humiliated, they would not only find the read- 


more time to be used in keeping abreast. 


ing and study a disagreeable task, but they 
would profit very little therefrom. 

Now classroom teachers are human no less 
They also aspire to 


than superintendents. 


graduate from the stage of pupildom and to 


} 


become master-workmen whose professional 
growth is left to their own initiative and honor. 

The source of the trouble here arises, no 
doubt, from the failure to distinguish between 
a teacher’s professional life and growth and his 
basic professional training. I am pleading 
only for the teacher who already has his basic 
training. This training might be tentatively 
defined as normal-school graduation for ele- 
mentary-school teachers and college-graduation 
for high-school teachers. With this prepara- 
tion these teachers should be regarded as hav- 
ing reached their professional majority. To 
the responsibility that this implies they would 
surely respond if other conditions in the school 
system were all right. 

Teachers with less than the basic prepara- 
tion should, of course, be required to get it as 
rapidly as possible, and progress toward get- 
ting it might well be made a condition for 
remaining in the service. But these teachers 
should not be regarded as being of professional 


rank; they are still pupils. They should, how- 


ever, be able to look forward to the time when 
they would attain professional rank and would 
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no longer be subject to the prescriptions suit- 
able only to immaturity. W. C. Rvuepicer 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND 


Tue Board of Education, in Cireular 1,197 
relating to expenditure on sites, buildings, 
and equipment, states that all estimates for 
capital expenditure should be submitted for 
approval and that these estimates should be 
based, in present circumstances, upon actual 
tenders. This means that the board will in 
future keep a firm hold on all capital ex- 
penditure and that vague estimates for am- 
bitious proposals will not be entertained. 
Such a policy is beyond criticism if it is used 
with the object of securing a more effective 


The board 


and, on the 


system of school buildings. and 


its predecessors have a long 


whole, creditable record in relation to such 


buildings. The first education grant made by 


Parliament on August 17, 1833, 
and though the 
1846 
matters than the opening of new schools, the 
state 
continued for- 
ward the money for building was provided 


was a school 


building grant of £20,000, 


grant system was extended in to other 


from the 
that 


building grants 
1870. 


system of 
until From time 
by the rates or by loans raised by the edu- 
cation authority. To-day, however, the sys- 
tem of state building grants has been renewed 
in an indirect fashion by inclusion in the 
general grant for elementary education. In 
these circumstances the board very properly 
have resumed what is in effect the complete 
control over the cost of buildings which the 
Education Department regrettably abandoned 
in 1870. For half a century, subject to the 
board’s building regulations, the raising of 
school buildings has been in the hands of 
local authorities which, whether ad hoc 
authorities or committees of larger bodies, 


seemed all equally incompetent to design 
educational buildings. The London School 
Board, followed by the present Education 


Committee, built, on the Egyptian model, 
buildings which were calculated to outlive 
the rest of London, and other education 
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uthorities followed suit. London is often 
imitated when its example is least commend- 
able. But the condemnation of children to 
seven years, more or less, of penal servitude 
in three-story barracks under the name of 
elementary education is now condemned as a 
poliey, though these buildings would still be 
going up into the air had not the general cry 
for economy swelled the protests of educa- 
tionists. 

To-day the need for more school places is 
urgent. In an article which we published 
last week on “ The school building problem,” 
by the late Dr. P. Henderson, the deputy 
director of education at Liverpool, the need 
and the reasons for it are lucidly explained. 
Building has been suspended for five years, 
and the increase of school places necessitated 
by increase of population has been met not 
by new extensions or new schools, but by the 
exclusion of children under five years, by the 
hire of temporary premises, and by the using 
up of the margin of accommodation which 
should be, and was in 1914, available in every 
school. These sources of meeting new de- 
‘nands for school places are exhausted with th: 
exception of temporary premises. Dr. Hen- 
derson did not consider this expedient very 
important; he thought it was costly and 
lowered the standard. In a debate last week 
on the king’s speech Mr. R. Richardson drew 
pointed attention to the deficiency in accom- 
modation in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Thus the demand for new places has 
become more acute at the very moment when 
the normal means of supplying them are run- 
ning out, and the demand is not only due to 
increase of population. Whence does it arise / 
The “ under-fives ” will, at any rate in certain 
areas, need accommodation. A second ques- 
tion which directly affects the schools is the 
restoration of a real margin of accommoda- 
tion. Readjustment and reorganization are 
impossible if the head teacher has no spare 
places. A third point is the necessary re- 
duction in the size of classes. To reduce 
classes to 40 children with the present in- 
elastic buildings means a reduction of the 


accommodation by 15 per cent. at the least 


in a large area, and more in a small area. 
The rising of the age of compulsory attend 
ance to fourteen years means that ten per 
cent. more pupils are in the school at any on 
time. The setting aside of accommodation 
for handwork of any reasonable kind means 
the loss of a class-room and the necessity of 
supplying at least ten per cent. more accom- 
modation. These points are all taken by Dr. 
Henderson. Another is the growing number 
of children who wish to stop on at school to 
the age of fifteen vears. On the other hand, 
there is likely to be an ever-increasing leak 
age of children whose parents wish them to 
pass on to the secondary schools. This trans- 
fers the difficulty to those already overcrowded 
schools. It is at this crucial moment that a 
check, however inevitable, has been placed 
upon new buildings by the government. 

We may weleome the check because the 
present generation of members of local au- 
thorities are so deeply in the rut of the 
London tradition that the new buildings 
might simply be a continuation of the old, 
bad models. We may also weleome the check 
because it will compel local authorities to 
think out, as the governors of secondary 
schools have had to think out, the supplying 
of new school places in the most effective 
way. Moreover the check seems to place the 
Joard of Education in command, and in this 
way to throw the responsibility of evolving a 
reasonable system of school accommodation 
upon the board. It has to be remembered 
that the policy of retrenchment is also a 
poliey of reform; that new buildings are not 
forbidden; that new buildings can always be 
provided if the board sanctions the expendi- 
ture. The current Burnley proposals are an 
instance of this. The board has the difficult 
task of deciding how the necessary new places 
shall be provided. The polieyv will probably 
be guided by two considerations—first, that 
in the present state of educational flux tem- 
porary buildings should be used wherever pos- 
sible, and that, where this is not possible, the 
new buildings should be of a temporary type, 
especially designed for internal variations in 
the form of accommodation. Secondly, the 








mind that the new educa- 


board will bear in 


tion is only partially a class-room education, 
it will include much outdoor work, and 
careful adjustment of curricula 
work of the 
school place can often be made to accommo- 
Dr. 


to temporary premises is that the standard of 


that, by a 


the classes or divisions, 


and 


date two pupils. Henderson’s objection 
building is lowered and that it is costly to 
deal effectively in the way of staff and equip- 
ment with such premises. Occasionally this 
may be true, but the experience of the second- 
ary schools shows that the Army huts can be 
made most effective for educational purposes 
The 


waste of room in many buildings is evidence 


at a very low cost per school place. 


the architects must study current re- 
Dr. 


argued for a simpler type of building than 


that 
quirements more closely. Henderson 
those which disfigure so many of our streets, 
and hoped that a “standard school building 
to which mass production could be applied ” 
We fear that such a plan 
Let us 


temporary premises everywhere, new or 


would be secured. 
would only emphasize existing evils. 
have 
old, until the lines of our coming system are 
fully disclosed.—The Times Educational Sup- 


ple ment. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

THREE TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RATING IN 

USE WITH FRESHMEN AT DARTMOUTH 

Because of the fact that the annual demand 
for admission to Dartmouth has grown far in 
excess of the capacity for meeting it, the prob- 
lem of the psychological analysis of each 
entering freshmen class has become one of 
peculiar interest to the administration. Three 
kinds of psychological rating are being used 
for this by the 
members of the faculty, an Alpha examina- 


tion, and a completion-information test, de- 


purpose—personal ratings 


signed especially for selecting the men of the 
highest intellectual ability. 

Of the three records the most generally 
serviceable is that obtained from the personal 


ratings submitted by the members of the fac- 
This scheme, adopted by the faculty in 


ulty. 
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Vel 


June, 1920, and administered by the depart 
ment of psychology and a special committ 
on personal ratings, is a modification of 
officers’ rating plan in use in the army. It 
that 


structor shall submit personal estimates of thy 


is provided by faculty vor each 
men under his instruction, grading them on a 
the following 


Intelligence, Aggressiveness, Original] 


scale of five letter grades on 
traits: 
ity, Reliability, and Personal Impression 
Each instructor is urged to acquire as sul 
stantial a basis for judgment as the nature 
of the case permits, but the point is stressed 
that no instructor should feel under a sens: 
of strict compulsion to grade every man on 
every point. Where it is impossible for a 
real judgment to be formed, a blank is called 
for in preference to a forced opinion. 

In grading his men on the five traits called 
for, each instructor is guided by the following 


definitions: 


Intelligence: Ability to grasp a situation; alert 


ness of mind; not to be identified with scholarshiy 


Aggressiveness: Personal force; initiative; as 
surance; decisiveness, 

Originality: Inventiveness; resourcefulness ir 
proposing new problems; readiness in finding aj 
plications of principles; fertility in making sug 
gestions, 

Reliability: 


pendability; sense of responsibility; perseverance ; 


Evidences of solid character; de 
attentiveness; punctuality. 

Personal Impression: Bearing; neatness; cour 
tesy; personal acceptability. 


The averages obtained for the different in- 
dividuals vary considerably in significance 
according to the number of judges and th« 
amount of uniformity in their estimates, but 
almost sixty per cent. of the records meet the 
condition that at least three instructors shall 
have judged the man, and that none of them 
shall have varied from another by more than 
one letter grade. the 


the judges show considerable lack of uniform- 


Even cases in which 
ity offer interesting questions of interpretation 
and further personal study. For 
uses the accepted basis of reliability in the 


statistical 


rating of any individual has been the condi- 
tion that at least four judges shall have judged 
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1im, and that none of them shall have varied 
from an ther by more than one letter grade. 
About 140 records, or 25 per cent. of the 
class, meet this condition, and it is believed 
that for these men we have something as 
nearly approaching absolute reliability as may 
be expected in any quantitative statement of 
personal traits. When it is remembered that 
in judging intelligence, for example, each in- 
structor was cautioned to judge only the men 
whom he really knew, and that he was to 
avoid identifying the trait with success in 
scholarship, we may reasonably expect that 
ighly uniform estimates of four or five judges 
will come near to being a reliable measure 
of absolute intelligence. 

Assuming then that we have a reliable 
measure of intelligence for 143 men in the 
class of 1923—this being the number who met 
the requirement as to the number of judges 
and the amount of uniformity, we are now 
ble to approach statistically such questions 
as these: To what extent do scholarship and 
real intelligence correlate? Is Alpha a better 

poorer measure of real intelligence than is 
scholarship ¢ Can any short mental test be 
used with college students which will show a 
higher correlation than does Alpha with 
scholarship and with real intelligence ? 

The answer to the first question is found 
in the fact that the correlation between total 
scholarship and the faculty intelligence ratings 
for the 143 most uniform cases was .745. The 
answer to the second question is found in the 
fact that Alpha correlates .56 with faculty 
estimates of intelligence, but only .43 with 
scholarship. It is therefore considerably less 
valuable than scholarship marks as a measure 
of real intelligence, but is itself much more 
indicative of intelligence than of probable 
success in scholarship. Alpha has been given 
for three successive years at Dartmouth, and 
has been peculiarly helpful in pointing out 
the men who lacked the absolute minimum of 
intelligence necessary for work of passing 
grade, but it has been less successful in differ- 
entiating between the men of the higher levels 
of intelligence. 


The answer to the third question is to be 
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found in the results of the “Completion of 
Definitions” test, which was devised espe- 
cially for the purpose of differentiating be 
tween men of the higher grades of intelligence 
This test consists of 40 sentences in which 
one or more missing words are to be supplied 
to complete a definition. Four samples of the 


40 sentences are the following: 


1A : is any body, except a comet, that 
about the sun, 
2. An ; is an error in the order of 


time, especially one by which an event is placed 


too early. 


3. That which is . - is definitely limited 
in ........ and space, 

4. A ........ i8 a strip of metal inserted for 
safety in an cireuit, 

The 75 completions in the 40 sentences 


require a fairly wide range of information 
and a rigorously logical type of association. 
Chis test has given a correlation of .55 with 
scholarship for 577 men of the class of 1924. 
Its correlation with the faculty estimates of 
intelligence for 141 men was .541. Its diag 
nostic value is especially good in respect to the 
best men. Of the first 100 men in the ‘test 
only 3 stood in the lowest quarter of the class 
at the end of the first semester. Of the first 
sixty men in the test only one stood in the 
lowest quarter of the class. Thus it appears 
that this test will enable us to pick at once 
a group of 100 men for whom the chances are 
thirty to one that they will stand in the upper 
three quarters of the class. It enables us like- 
wise to pick a group of 60 men for whom the 
chances are 60 to 1 that they will stand in 
the upper three quarters. The large correla- 
tion with general scholarship, and the especial] 
availability of the test for the selection of the 
highest men make it a valuable supplement 
to more general tests such as Alpha. 

The comparison of the three types of rating 
with scholarship marks has brought out the 
following facts: 

Scholarship, which correlates .745 with the 
most uniform faculty ratings of intelligence, 
is a better index of general intelligence than 


any psvchological test so far reported. 








\ ( es 4 I irship 

I ) t Tac nt rence ratings ~ 
I trustwortl 3 ar ndex of inte gence 
than of probable scholarship. It is more use 
ru n j} nting out the nintelligent than in 
d flere ntliating betwee! t} , ' + the rheat 
ntelligence. 

[The “Completion of Definitions” test, 
which correlates .55 with scholarship and .54 
vith faculty intelligence ratings, is a better 
index of pl bable standing sc] arship t ar 
Alp] a, and it bears just 3; much relation to 
general intelligence as does Alpha. It is 
particularly useful in pointing out the men 
V ire to be of hig! standing in college. 


The correlations of the five personal traits 


reported by the faculty show considerable 


Thorndike has ealled the in- 


fluence of halo in personal rating. Thus in- 
» and aggressiveness correlate .78; in 


and reliability .75; intelligence and 


aggressiveness and 


impression .69; 





.71; aggressiveness and personal im- 


pression .61; reliability and personal im- 


pression 16 For all of these correlations 
140 most 


A detailed use of all 


material is being made by the 


only the uniform cases were used. 


the psychological 


administrative 


especially by the asso- 


17 
college, 


ciate and the freshman class officers in 


their personal interviews with individual stu- 


dents, and the general idea of permanent per- 
is working out helpfully in the 


sonal records 


standards. 


Henry T 


maintenance of academic 


Moore 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COL 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE 


THE spring meeting of the association is be- 
ing held at The Phillips 


Exeter, New Hampshire, on Friday and Sat- 


Exeter Academy, 


urday, April 1 and 2, under the presidency of 
Tufts, The Phillips 
On Friday evening at half after six 
Hall. The 
f honor were President Hopkins, of 


iouth College; President Hetzel, of New 


Arthur Exeter 


Academy. 


a dinner 


James 


was served in Alumni 
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erary entertainment followed the dinner 
‘he Phillips Exeter Academy invited member 
f the association to b ts guests over nig 
Friday d t breakfast Saturday mor g 
The program is as follows 
FRIDA FTERNOO APRI ] 
College Entra ek quireme ts—Fundamental 


‘Address of weleome,’’ by Principal Lewis 
) 
Perry. 

‘*Some tendencies in college entrance require 
ments by Clyde Furst, secretary, Carnegie Foun 
LATIOI 

Co lege entrance 


requirements—conservative 
William I 


School. 


view,’’ by T. Peck, principal, Classical 
: - 
I rovidaence 

‘*College entrance requirements—radieal view,’’ 
by Henry B 


Brown University. 


committee on admission. 


Huntington, 


Discussion opened by Clarence D. Kingsley, su 
pervisor of secondary education, Massachusetts 
Round Table Discussion: Report of the Commit 
tee on Standards for Secondary Schools, leader 
William ©. Hill, chairman of th 


Principal eom 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 1 
Dinner in Alumni Hall. 
SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 2 
College Entrance Requirements—Methods of 
Administration 
entrance re 
by Ben D 


University 


‘*Psychological tests and college 


quirements at Columbia University,’’ 


Wood, Tea 


** Correlation 


chers’ College, Columbia 


between the standing of students 
in high-school, college and entrance examinations,’’ 
by Alexander Inglis, professor of education, Har 
vard University. 

‘*Entranee requirements—‘new plan’ and ‘old 
plan,’ ’’ by Henry Pennypacker, chairman, com- 
mittee on admission, Harvard University. 

Frances Louise 


Diseussion opened by Knapp, 


secretary, the Board of Admission, Wellesley Col 
lege. 
WaLter BaLiou Jacoss, 
Secretary 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 








<? 


